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WALLACE  STEVENS 


A BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 


WALLACE  STEVENS:  A BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 


When  we  realized  that  Wallace  Stevens'  hundredth  birthday 
(October  2,  1979)  would  coincide  with  this  issue  of  FIELD,  we 
decided  to  ask  a number  of  poets  to  help  mark  the  occasion  by 
choosing  a favorite  Stevens  poem  and  writing  briefly  on  the 
nature  of  their  interest  in  it.  Stevens,  a difficult  poet  often 
misunderstood  by  the  critics,  has  long  had  a reputation  as  a 
"poet's  poet,"  which  mostly  suggests  that  poets  have  realized  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  artistic  accomplishment  ahead  of  a wider 
public.  What  could  be  more  appropriate,  then,  than  to  encourage 
poets  to  point  out  the  kinds  of  things  they  have  found  to  marvel 
at  in  Stevens'  poems?  The  response  was  encouraging,  and  the 
resulting  commentaries,  as  readers  will  note,  represent  an 
interesting  range  — geographic,  stylistic,  and  in  age  — of 
contemporary  American  poets.  We  editors  also  invited  each 
other  to  participate,  with  the  result  that  three  of  us  are  among 
the  poets  represented  here. 

Not  every  poet  who  hoped  to  respond  to  our  invitation  was  able 
to,  but  even  if  this  bouquet  of  bravos,  this  garland  of  gratitudes, 
were  two  or  three  times  its  size,  it  would  still  only  begin  to  testify 
to  the  respect  and  affection  in  which  Wallace  Stevens  is  held  by 
those  poets  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  after  him. 
Our  special  thanks  to  Holly  Stevens,  for  the  postcard;  to 
Petersburg  Press,  for  permission  to  reprint  it;  and  to  Random 
House/Knopf  for  permission  to  reprint  the  Stevens  poems. 

David  Young 
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PETER  QUINCE  AT  THE  CLAVIER 


I 

Just  as  my  fingers  on  these  keys 
Make  music,  so  the  selfsame  sounds 
On  my  spirit  make  a music,  too. 

Music  is  feeling,  then,  not  sound; 

And  thus  it  is  that  what  I feel, 

Here  in  this  room,  desiring  you. 

Thinking  of  your  blue-shadowed  silk, 

Is  music.  It  is  like  the  strain 
Waked  in  the  elders  by  Susanna. 

Of  a green  evening,  clear  and  warm. 
She  bathed  in  her  still  garden,  while 
The  red-eyed  elders  watching,  felt 

The  basses  of  their  beings  throb 
In  witching  chords,  and  their  thin  blood 
Pulse  pizzicati  of  Hosanna. 

II 

In  the  green  water,  clear  and  warm, 
Susanna  lay. 

She  searched 

The  touch  of  springs. 

And  found 

Concealed  imaginings. 

She  sighed. 

For  so  much  melody. 
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Upon  the  bank,  she  stood 
In  the  cool 
Of  spent  emotions. 

She  felt,  among  the  leaves. 

The  dew 

Of  old  devotions. 

She  walked  upon  the  grass, 

Still  quavering. 

The  winds  were  like  her  maids. 

On  timid  feet. 

Fetching  her  woven  scarves, 

Yet  wavering. 

A breath  upon  her  hand 
Muted  the  night. 

She  turned — 

A cymbal  crashed, 

And  roaring  horns. 

Ill 

Soon,  with  a noise  like  tambourines. 
Came  her  attendant  Byzantines. 

They  wondered  why  Susanna  cried 
Against  the  elders  by  her  side; 

And  as  they  whispered,  the  refrain 
Was  like  a willow  swept  by  rain. 

Anon,  their  lamps'  uplifted  flame 
Revealed  Susanna  and  her  shame. 

And  then,  the  simpering  Byzantines 
Fled,  with  a noise  like  tambourines. 
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IV 


Beauty  is  momentary  in  the  mind — 

The  fitful  tracing  of  a portal; 

But  in  the  flesh  it  is  immortal. 

The  body  dies;  the  body's  beauty  lives. 

So  evenings  die,  in  their  green  going, 

A wave,  interminably  flowing. 

So  gardens  die,  their  meek  breath  scenting 
The  cowl  of  winter,  done  repenting. 

So  maidens  die,  to  the  auroral 
Celebration  of  a maiden's  choral. 

Susanna's  music  touched  the  bawdy  strings 
Of  those  white  elders;  but,  escaping. 

Left  only  Death's  ironic  scraping. 

Now,  in  its  immortality,  it  plays 
On  the  clear  viol  of  her  memory. 

And  makes  a constant  sacrament  of  praise. 
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PETER  QUINCE  AT  THE  CLAVIER" 


Perhaps  more  fugue  than  improvisation — how  much  that  notion 
appealed  to  me  twenty  years  ago  when  I came  to  poetry  and  to 
Stevens  the  hard  way,  through  an  Oscar  Williams  anthology: 
that  a poem  uttered  its  own  predicate,  that  a self-consistent 
pattern  of  sounds,  phrase  to  phrase,  was  the  body  of  poetry. 
What  I found  in  Stevens  was  that  the  testing  and  application  of 
virtuosity  is  joyful,  is  a natural  celebration  of  the  thing  loved; 
though  irony  loves  itself  most  of  all,  at  last  it  achieves  courteous 
distance. 

The  subject  statement  in  the  first  half-dozen  lines  of  the  poem  is 
immutable,  clean,  as  are  so  many  Stevens  beginnings,  from 
"Sunday  Morning"  to  some  of  the  last  short  poems.  Does  it 
sound  curiously  like  an  answer  to  Orsino's  petition  at  the 
opening  of  Twelfth  Night ? Note  the  balance  of  the  first  line, 
the  line-break  ("make  music"  is  picked  up  in  the  eighth  line  with 
"Is  music":  the  exact  half-way  mark  in  Part  I,  at  which  point  the 
counter-subject  is  introduced).  The  vowel  development  in  lines 
10-11  leads  into  the  alliterative  motif  of  lines  12-15.  The 
repetition  of  "green"  (water,  this  time),  and  of  "clear  and  warm" 
in  the  first  line  of  Part  II  anticipate  a tonal  change. 

Accepting  the  musical  terms  Stevens  proposes — why  does  the 
episode  (illustration),  Susanna,  become  more  important  than  the 
subject-statement  of  Part  I?  What  is  Stevens  saying  about 
himself  as  poet — is  the  implied  irony  that  narcissism  is  a function 
of  virtuosity?  Is  the  strength  of  chastity  a self-involvement  that 
concentrates  on  the  music  within,  rather  than  discontinuous 
noise  ("Bawdy  string,"  "roaring  horns")?  The  string  of  verbs 
modulates  the  pace  of  the  short  lines  in  Part  II;  the  couplet 
rhyme,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  couplets  framed  by  the  end 
couplets  to  contain  the  rapid  pace  and  resolution  of  Part  III — the 
action  of  the  poem  is  the  development  of  the  music. 
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Part  IV  is  a paradoxical  answer.  How  does  the  act  of  the  mind  find 
embodiment,  even  permanence?  The  elders7  (an  audience's) 
enjoyment  of  Susanna's  body  is  an  event  parallel  to  Susanna's 
enjoyment  of  the  limits  of  sensation — ironically,  she  is  no  longer 
chaste,  though  she  has  not  been  violated — what  is  thought,  is  so. 
Does  that  sound  like  Jesus'  observation  that  the  act  of  desire  is 
the  act  of  commission? 

Dennis  Schmitz 
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DOMINATION  OF  BLACK 


At  night,  by  the  fire, 

The  colors  of  the  bushes 
And  of  the  fallen  leaves. 

Repeating  themselves. 

Turned  in  the  room. 

Like  the  leaves  themselves 
Turning  in  the  wind. 

Yes:  but  the  color  of  the  heavy  hemlocks 
Came  striding. 

And  I remembered  the  cry  of  the  peacocks. 

The  colors  of  their  tails 
Were  like  the  leaves  themselves 
Turning  in  the  wind. 

In  the  twilight  wind. 

They  swept  the  room. 

Just  as  they  flew  from  the  boughs  of  the  hemlocks 
Down  to  the  ground. 

I heard  them  cry — the  peacocks. 

Was  it  a cry  against  the  twilight 
Or  against  the  leaves  themselves 
Turning  in  the  wind. 

Turning  as  the  flames 
Turned  in  the  fire. 

Turning  as  the  tails  of  the  peacocks 
Turned  in  the  loud  fire. 

Loud  as  the  hemlocks 

Full  of  the  cry  of  the  peacocks? 

Or  was  it  a cry  against  the  hemlocks? 

Out  of  the  window, 

I saw  how  the  planets  gathered 
Like  the  leaves  themselves 
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Turning  in  the  wind. 

I saw  how  the  night  came, 

Came  striding  like  the  color  of  the  heavy  hemlocks. 
I felt  afraid. 

And  I remembered  the  cry  of  the  peacocks. 
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DOMINATION  OF  BLACK" 


Except  when  Stevens  invents  fancy  variations  on  his  basic 
dialectic,  he's  a marvel.  Given  the  neatly  free-floating  qualifier  in 
his  prose  adage,  "In  poetry  at  least  the  imagination  must  not 
detach  itself  from  reality,"  I'm  willing  to  forgive  a lot  of  what  he 
elsewhere  belabors.  I like  nothing  better  in  Stevens  than  how  his 
ambivalences  balance.  I like  the  Thurber-comedy  of  "A  Rabbit  as 
King  of  the  Ghosts"  almost  as  much  as  I admire  that  most 
demanding  of  all  single-sentence  poems,  "The  Snow  Man." 
I have  long  fondness  for  Stevens'  "...  Ordinary  Eve- 
ning . . . ,"  and  for  the  extraordinary  gray  day  of  "No  Possum, 
No  Sop,  No  Taters."  Over  and  over,  in  Stevens,  I am  touched  by 
the  minimal  that  refuses  to  be  reductive. 

Of  all  the  "balances  that  happen"  in  Stevens,  whether  abundant 
or  bleak,  none  has  moved  me  longer  than"Domination  of  Black." 
I woke  late  to  what  Frost  called  the  "design  of  darkness";  I was 
maybe  twenty  when  "Domination  of  Black"  first  appalled  me.  I've 
half  grown  used,  now,  to  such  dark  as  the  poem  involves,  but  I've 
never  outgrown  the  questions  the  poem  asks,  or  the  design  of 
Stevens'  asking.  The  ways  in  which  the  poem  turns  in  on  itself, 
combining  what  he  would  later  call  "the  philosopher's  search II 
For  an  interior  made  exterior/  And  the  poet's  search  for  the  same 
exterior  made/  Interior  . . . ,"  continue  to  stun  me.  For  years  I 
was  stunned  into  blind  misreading:  I wanted  every  aspect  of  the 
peacocks,  not  only  "the  colors  of  their  tails,"  to  counter  the  night 
and  its  "heavy  hemlocks."  I wanted  the  last  line  of  the  first 
strophe,  emphatically  repeated  as  the  last  line  of  the  full  poem,  to 
begin  with  "But  . . . ."  But  Stevens,  twice,  wrote  his  own  clear 
sentence:  "And  I remembered  the  cry  of  the  peacocks." 

Since  my  imagination  had  so  demonstrably  detached  itself  from 
the  reality  of  the  poem,  it  took  some  extraordinary  actuality  to 
make  me  understand  how  deeply  Stevens'  imagination  was 
dominated  by  emptiness.  Maybe  ten  years  ago,  my  youngest 
daughter  and  I,  flashlights  in  hand,  searched  into  the  March 
woods  near  our  house  for  the  source  of  a cry-of-distress  she  was 
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sure  she'd  heard.  I was  skeptical  until  I heard,  too:  a voice,  almost 
strangulated  with  fear,  crying  "Help!"  But  the  sound  moved 
toward  us  as  we  moved  into  the  woods,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  no 
more  or  less  than  the  cry  of  the  apparently  lonely  peacock  just 
acquired  by  a doctor  who  lived  down  the  road.  The  doctor  knew, 
of  course,  when  we  told  him  how  close  the  peacock's  cry  came  to 
the  cry  of  a human  voice. 

Stevens  knew,  and  wrote  "And  . . . ."  He  had  just  written  in 
"Domination  ..."  what  is,  perhaps,  his  most  emotionally 
revelatory  line:  "I  felt  afraid."  He  wasn't  about  to  say  more;  he  let 
the  peacocks  confirm  his  fear  and  climax  the  poem,  a poem  that  is 
truly  "the  cry  of  its  occasion,/Part  of  the  res  itself  and  not  about 
it."  It  is  the  poem  I remember  now,  not  the  house  we  used  to  live 
in,  or  the  woods  my  daughter  and  I tried  to  search.  The  bird  and 
the  doctor  are  dead.  It  is  the  poem  I think  of  when  I see  out  the 
window  how  the  planets  gather,  when  I feel  in  myself  the  color  of 
the  heavy  hemlocks. 


Philip  Booth 
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THIRTEEN  WAYS  OF  LOOKING  AT  A BLACKBIRD 


I 

Among  twenty  snowy  mountains. 

The  only  moving  thing 

Was  the  eye  of  the  blackbird. 

II 


I was  of  three  minds. 

Like  a tree 

In  which  there  are  three  blackbirds. 

III 

The  blackbird  whirled  in  the  autumn  winds. 
It  was  a small  part  of  the  pantomime. 

IV 


A man  and  a woman 
Are  one. 

A man  and  a woman  and  a blackbird 
Are  one. 


V 

I do  not  know  which  to  prefer. 
The  beauty  of  inflections 
Or  the  beauty  of  innuendoes. 
The  blackbird  whistling 
Or  just  after. 
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VI 


Icicles  filled  the  long  window 
With  barbaric  glass. 

The  shadow  of  the  blackbird 
Crossed  it,  to  and  fro. 

The  mood 

Traced  in  the  shadow 
An  indecipherable  cause. 

VII 

0 thin  men  of  Haddam, 

Why  do  you  imagine  golden  birds? 
Do  you  not  see  how  the  blackbird 
Walks  around  the  feet 
Of  the  women  about  you? 

VIII 

1 know  noble  accents 

And  lucid,  inescapable  rhythms; 
But  I know,  too. 

That  the  blackbird  is  involved 
In  what  I know. 


IX 

When  the  blackbird  flew  out  of  sight. 
It  marked  the  edge 
Of  one  of  many  circles. 

X 

At  the  sight  of  blackbirds 
Flying  in  a green  light. 

Even  the  bawds  of  euphony 
Would  cry  out  sharply. 
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XI 


He  rode  over  Connecticut 
In  a glass  coach. 

Once,  a fear  pierced  him. 

In  that  he  mistook 

The  shadow  of  his  equipage 

For  blackbirds. 

XII 

The  river  is  moving. 

The  blackbird  must  be  flying. 

XIII 

It  was  evening  all  afternoon. 

It  was  snowing 

And  it  was  going  to  snow. 

The  blackbird  sat 

In  the  cedar-limbs. 
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ASTONISHED:  'THIRTEEN  WAYS  OF  LOOKING  AT  A 
BLACKBIRD" 

I ask  poems  to  astonish  me.  I had  long  been  astonished  by 
Donne's  irrefutable  argument  that  God  must  rape  him,  by  Pope's 
serene  ratiocination  that  all  that  is  is  right,  by  Arnold's  desolate 
sound  of  human  hope  rattling  down  the  steep  pebbles  of  Dover, 
and  by  Frost's  deliberately  flattened  demonstration  that  the 
range  of  humankind  is  so  insignificant  that  it's  out  of  range.  All 
these  were  stated  or  implied  by  good  logic  and  illustrated  by 
images  that  rang  like  good  bells.  I could  agree  or  disagree.  So 
imagine  my  astonishment  when,  much  later,  I came  upon 
Stevens'"Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at  a Blackbird,"  a sequence 
of  thirteen  separate  poems  that  he  seemed  to  be  daring  me  to 
thread  on  a string  of  my  own  providing.  Or  was  he  teasing  me 
with  actual  discreteness?  Realizing  that  he  was  capable  of  either 
and  would  be  amused  by  my  struggle,  I struggled — long  enough 
to  tire  even  him. 

What  a teacher!  By  the  time  I climbed  out  of  the  poem,  he  had 
showed  me  (not  told  me)  the  relation  between  perceiver  and 
perceived  so  that  I should  not  only  understand  it  but  should  have 
it — for  my  own  manipulation  and  delight — always. 

Blackbird:  it  could  have  been  any  creature  with  perception, 
movement,  commonness,  and  connotations  that  would  not 
cancel  the  dignity  of  humankind's  effort,  fear  of  the  unknown, 
and  exposure  to  seasonal  change  and  death.  Try  dolphin,  fox, 
rabbit,  crab — none  of  them  quite  right,  none  with  quite  the 
alertness,  speed,  flocking  habit,  commonness,  and  iridescence  of 
blackbird,  but  living  things  that  might  both  comprise  and  exam- 
ine an  otherwise  static  and  sterile  landscape.  Stanza  I makes 
this  blackbird  both  perceiver  and  perceived.  Being  perceived,  it 
focuses,  assembles,  proportions,  and  determines  values — much 
like  the  jar  in  Tennessee.  Perceiving  and  consequently  doing,  it 
will  act  on  the  perceiver's  perception  so  that  the  perceiver  must 
give  up  the  confidence  of  sure  expectation,  the  power  to 
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manipulate  stasis,  in  favor  of  change,  chance,  and  even  the 
unperceivable — thus  both  challenging  and  extending  his  power. 
Stanza  II  multiples  and  diversifies  both  perceiver  and  perceived. 
In  III  the  separate  eye  of  the  perceiver  is  not  mentioned.  Self  is 
submerged  in  the  act  of  perceiving.  In  IV  both  are  specifically 
fused.  In  V act  becomes  after-act  or  meaning.  In  VI  it  moves  be- 
yond perceived  meaning  into  emotional  or  subconscious  mean- 
ing, into  mystery. 

Then  (in  VII  and  VIII)  comes  a typical  Stevens  shift  in  tone. 
Instead  of  following  the  previous  ascending  arc  into  space  or  to 
the  gate  of  heaven,  he  brings  the  blackbird  to  ground  and 
reminds  us  that  mystery  is  also  mundane.  The  perceiver  I,  who 
has  been  implicitly  the  poet  in  II  and  V,  becomes  more  obviously 
so  and  taunts  those  other  poets  ("thin  men  of  Haddam,"  Con- 
necticut) who  expect  Byzantine  birds,  "noble  accents,"  and 
"inescapable  rhythms,"  when  a common  blackbird  can  provide 
the  most  jolting  perceptions:  the  demarcation  of  the  limits  of 
perception,  that  by  just  being  noted  as  limits  incite  us  to  exceed 
them  (IX),  the  shock  of  beauty  (X),  the  terror  of  death  (XI),  the 
seasonal  surge  of  aliveness  (XII).  Then  back  full  circle  (XIII)  to  a 
scene  of  deathlike  stasis,  a blackbird  in  snow  and  an  implied 
invitation  to  Nos.  XIV,  XV,  etc. 

Stevens  has  said  to  me,  "Take  it.  It's  yours."  And  I have  it — an 
eye,  my  I — that  can  design  and  redesign  the  whole  snowy 
landscape.  Stevens  has  been  generous.  He  has  handed  me  the 
power  and  the  danger.  I'm  astonished. 


Alberta  Turner 
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THE  SNOW  MAN 


One  must  have  a mind  of  winter 
To  regard  the  frost  and  the  boughs 
Of  the  pine-trees  crusted  with  snow; 

And  have  been  cold  a long  time 
To  behold  the  junipers  shagged  with  ice. 

The  spruces  rough  in  the  distant  glitter 

Of  the  January  sun;  and  not  to  think 
Of  any  misery  in  the  sound  of  the  wind. 

In  the  sound  of  a few  leaves. 

Which  is  the  sound  of  the  land 

Full  of  the  same  wind 

That  is  blowing  in  the  same  bare  place 

For  the  listener,  who  listens  in  the  snow. 

And,  nothing  himself,  beholds 

Nothing  that  is  not  there  and  the  nothing  that  is. 
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WHY  I LIKE  "THE  SNOW  MAN" 


First  of  all — the  poem  is  one  sentence,  a unit  of  grammar;  this 
gives  the  poem  a special  crystal  aspect,  like  a snowflake.  Snow  is 
our  first  image  of  winter.  It  is  winter  given  presence.  Here  that 
image  is  given  presence — a mind  and  senses.  The  presence 
beholds,  yet  is  said  to  be  nothing;  at  the  center  of  this  nothing  is 
the  word  "misery."  Be  it  the  misery  of  the  image  itself  or  the 
misery  of  others  in  winter — the  small  animals  and  birds  which 
are  not  there  in  the  cedars,  or  the  derelicts,  or  the  poor,  or  the 
old — misery  is  not  a part  of  the  image's  presence. 

I like  the  poem  for  its  drawing  forth  of  the  image  of  winter.  And 
for  the  good  ambiguity  of  its  title:  for  as  children  we  rolled  a ball 
out  of  snow,  put  the  middle  and  the  head  on,  and  there — we  had  a 
creation.  It  had  structure,  it  was  immobile.  Despite  the  suggested 
mountain  or  country  atmosphere  of  "The  Snow  Man,"  I can  see 
that  snowman,  wrapped  in  maybe  an  old  scarf,  deserted  in  a cold 
yard  at  twilight. 


Laura  Jensen 
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A POSTCARD  FROM  THE  VOLCANO 


Children  picking  up  our  bones 
Will  never  know  that  these  were  once 
As  quick  as  foxes  on  the  hill; 

And  that  in  autumn,  when  the  grapes 
Made  sharp  air  sharper  by  their  smell 
These  had  a being,  breathing  frost; 

And  least  will  guess  that  with  our  bones 
We  left  much  more,  left  what  still  is 
The  look  of  things,  left  what  we  felt 

At  what  we  saw.  The  spring  clouds  blow 
Above  the  shuttered  mansion-house, 
Beyond  our  gate  and  the  windy  sky 

Cries  out  a literate  despair. 

We  knew  for  long  the  mansion's  look 
And  what  we  said  of  it  became 

A part  of  what  it  is  . . . Children, 

Still  weaving  budded  aureoles, 

Will  speak  our  speech  and  never  know, 

Will  say  of  the  mansion  that  it  seems 
As  if  he  that  lived  there  left  behind 
A spirit  storming  in  blank  walls, 

A dirty  house  in  a gutted  world, 

A tatter  of  shadows  peaked  to  white, 
Smeared  with  the  gold  of  the  opulent  sun. 


A POSTCARD  FROM  THE  VOLCANO" 


"A  Postcard  from  the  Volcano,"  published  in  1935,  is  not  widely 
anthologized,  although  it  reflects  Stevens'  ongoing  preoccupa- 
tion with  weighing  the  ominous  present  against  an  ever  more 
forbidding  future.  "I  believe  that,  in  any  society,  the  poet  should 
be  the  exponent  of  the  imagination  of  that  society,"  the  poet  said, 
introducing  Ideas  of  Order.  Here,  he  projects  a modern  Vesuvius  or 
Mt.  Pelee  (or,  heaven  forfend,  a second  Hiroshima),  a site  of 
future  devastation  through  which  survivors  and  their  descen- 
dants roam,  sifting  the  rubble  for  remnants  of  our  present 
culture.  In  this  Pompeii  brought  up  to  date,  children  wander 
innocently  over  the  hill,  come  upon  the  chips  and  shards  of 
human  bones  and  artifacts,  and  are  unaware  of  their  meaning. 

Whatever  the  setting,  the  poignancy  of  stopped  time  conveyed 
by  the  poem  is  vivid  and  convincing.  The  two  opening  stanzas 
never  fail  to  cause  my  neck  hairs  to  stand  up,  however  often  I 
read  them.  I am  in  awe  of  the  fast  breakaway  of  the  first  line,  an 
effect  carried  in  part  by  the  trochaic  "children"  and  augmented  by 
the  short  "i"  sounds  that  echo,  along  with  consonance,  through 
"picking,"  "will,"  "quick,"  ("foxes"),  and  "hill."  Transported  by 
these  initial  sound  effects,  all  my  defenses  fall  away  in  the  second 
stanza,  where  long  and  short  "a"  sounds  are  played  off  with  the 
rolling  consonantal  "r"  sounds.  Moreover,  the  base  line,  iambic 
tetrameter,  is  just  tight  enough  to  control  the  diction  without 
imposing  stringencies  on  it. 

Of  course  none  of  these  devices — if  we  are  to  call  largely 
unconsciously  arrived-at  juxtapositions  of  sounds  and  meter 
devices — would  be  enough  to  carry  the  poem  without  the  hard 
sensibility  of  the  poet  informing  it.  How  the  newly  dead  Stevens 
has  created  regret  all  that  is  left  behind  them  unfinished, 
treasured,  yet  stamped  with  their  human  imperfection!  Looking 
backward  from  a destroyed  future  "cries  out  for  a literate 
despair"  indeed. 
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Even  if  I never  know  surely  whether  “budded  aureoles"  signify 
the  haloes  of  innocence  or  the  early  garlands  of  flowers,  I will 
always  see  civilization's  ruins  haloed  in  this  strongly  rhetorical 
last  stanza.  The  spirit  of  the  creative  artist  is  condemned  to  storm 
romantically  through  the  ruins,  railing  against  destruction, 
while,  well  outside  human  concern  or  influence,  the  sun  paints 
the  desolation  a rich  gold.  How  gracefully  we  go  on  bending  the 
indifference  of  nature  to  human  uses,  and  how  insistently 
Stevens  makes  us  aware  of  our  self-deception. 


Maxine  Kumin 


"A  POSTCARD  FROM  THE  VOLCANO":  GAIETY  OF 
LANGUAGE 


A lovely  and  majestic  poem.  Rather  somber.  But  watch  out. 
Stevens  is  like  Bugs  Bunny,  moving  with  lightning  speed  and 
changing  identity  constantly,  while  thick-witted  critics  fumble 
with  their  blunderbusses,  so  many  Elmer  Fudds.  Look  at  that 
title.  Can  a volcano  send  you  a postcard?  More  to  the  point,  can  a 
volcano— "Greetings  From  Mount  Vesuvius"— be  adequately 
represented  on  a postcard?  An  air  of  comic  futility  hangs  over  the 
proceedings  already.  The  juxtaposition  of  postcard  and  volcano 
should  send  us  into  the  poem  delighted  and  intrigued,  wary  of 
taking  it  too  seriously. 

Then  there  is  the  marvelously  arresting  first  line.  Did  any 
postcard  message  ever  venture  such  an  image?  We  catapult 
miraculously  forward  in  time,  to  contemplate  our  own  oblivion. 
And  we  were  quick  as  foxes!  The  adjective  glances  at  the  famous 
typesetter's  sentence,  with  fox  sailing  gracefully  over  lazy  dog. 
And  while  we  know  that  the  hill  is  just  part  of  a comparison 
characterizing  our  living  (the  other  sense  of  "quick")  bones,  don't 
we  try  to  associate  it  with  the  slope  of  the  volcano?  Straining  to 
bring  the  title  to  bear  on  the  poem — e.g.,  are  our  bones  being 
found  in  some  Pompeii? — is  something  Stevens  knows  we  can't 
help  doing.  He  leaves  room  for  us  to  interject  relationships  where 
he  has  been  content  to  suggest,  even  to  deflect.  This  trick  of 
making  the  reader  help  construct  the  poem,  even  overconstruct 
it,  is  perhaps  his  most  notable  rhetorical  habit. 

The  grapes  do  not  go  with  the  fox,  but  their  conjuction  gives  us  a 
little  whiff  of  Aesop.  What  the  second  stanza,  with  its  heady 
music  and  pungent  imagery,  mainly  accomplishes  is  the  greater 
involvement  of  the  reader's  body.  We  have  all  experienced  that 
sharp  air  and  have  vivid  physical  recollections  of  seeing  our  own 
breath  on  frosty  days.  It's  important  to  bring  the  whole  of  our 
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physical  beings  to  bear  on  a poem;  by  the  time  Stevens  has  had 
our  bones  picked  up  and  has  stirred  our  memory  of  breathing 
frosty  air,  he  has  us  more  fully  engaged  than  we  realize. 

The  rhetoric  grows  more  formal  in  the  third  stanza,  though  no 
less  playful,  with  its  overlapping  repetitions  of  "left,"  the  last  of 
them  facing  its  anagram,  "felt,"  as  the  sentence  prepares  to 
topple  over  into  the  next  stanza.  "What  we  saw"  is  now  vividly 
illustrated  by  the  little  scene  of  clouds,  shuttered  mansion,  gate 
and  windy  sky.  It's  spring,  suddenly,  instead  of  the  autumn  of  a 
moment  earlier,  and  the  tense  has  subsided  into  the  present.  Still 
nervous  about  getting  geography  straight,  the  reader  is 
wondering  whether  to  situate  the  mansion  near  a volcano,  but 
the  poem  is  busy  arguing  that  the  visible  world  is  permeated  with 
our  feelings — "literate  despair,"  for  instance — and  will  remain 
that  way  long  after  we  disappear,  leaving  the  world  a shuttered 
mansion  that  bears  the  stamp  of  its  former  owner's  character 
when  his  name  and  ways  have  been  forgotten.  What  proof  of 
this?  The  behavior  of  succeeding  generations,  and,  more 
specifically,  their  language.  Children  will  make  wreaths  of 
flowers  in  spring,  half-conscious  rituals  to  make  sense  of  the 
season  and  their  relation  to  it,  gestures  that  echo  our  own. 
What's  more  important,  they'll  use  the  language  we  use,  our 
heritage  and  theirs,  a way  of  seeing  the  world  and  saturating  it 
with  "what  we  felt/ /At  what  we  saw."  What  Stevens  has  the 
children  say  might  well  be  classified  under  some  heading  such  as 
"Things  We  Doubt  Children  Weaving  Budded  Aureoles  Ever 
Spoke,"  but  it's  our  speech — formal  utterance  as  well  as  native 
tongue — that  they  speak  because  they  are  us,  our  imaginative 
projections,  our  hypothesis  about  the  future,  a trick  of  language 
and  metaphor.  Their  ignorance — which  the  ending  suggests  is  by 
no  means  as  complete  as  the  rest  of  the  poem  has  claimed — 
duplicates  ours.  If  we  knew  for  long  that  mansion's  look  and 
what  we  said  of  it  became  a part  of  what  it  is,  the  same  thing  will 
happen  with  the  children.  What  they  will  say  is  in  fact  what  we 
say,  and  they  in  turn  will  probably  muse  about  children  picking 
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up  their  bones.  Finally,  the  poem  contradicts  its  own  assertions 
about  oblivion  and  time. 

What  the  children  say,  incidentally,  makes  the  mansion  sound  a 
little  bit  like  an  extinct  or  dormant  volcano,  as  regarded  by 
superstitious  natives.  That  multiplies  the  perspectives  of  the 
ending  still  further.  Squint  at  the  next-to-last  line  and  you  get  a 
glimpse  of  Kilimanjaro  or  Fuji.  Or  am  I succumbing  to  that  trick 
of  overinterpretation  I said  Stevens  loves  to  play  on  us?  At  any 
rate,  the  last  line  undermines  the  self-pity  the  poem  has  been 
experimenting  with,  as  the  “gutted"  world  renews  itself  through 
spring  and  children  and  the  vitality  of  language  (how  wonderful 
to  have  thought  of  calling  the  sun  “opulent"!)  and  sunlight.  This 
poem  is  elegiac,  wonderfully  so,  at  the  same  time  that  it  teases 
and  dismisses  the  elegiac.  It  is  both  a volcano  (the  Sublime)  and  a 
postcard  (the  Ridiculous). 

The  point  about  multiple  tone  deserves  reiterating.  In  order  to 
read  this  poem  well,  a reader  has  to  keep  all  sorts  of  options  open. 
Whether  it's  Fujiyama  at  the  end  or  a Hopper  painting  matters 
less  than  it  might  with  another  poet.  But  the  fullness  of  the 
experience  will  arise  in  great  part  from  the  uncertainty  and 
relativity  produced  by  the  combinations  of  image,  rhetorical 
mannerism,  allusion,  wordplay,  tense  shift,  and  syntax,  so  that 
reducing  the  poem  to  its  message  or  its  philosophical  content  will 
be  as  fruitless  as  that  “irritable  reaching  after  fact"  that  poetry 
means  to  wean  us  from.  Haven't  we  all  the  potential  to  be  quick- 
change  artists  too,  to  receive  postcards  from  volcanos  and  to  send 
them  as  well,  little  eruptions  of  the  imagination? 

Finally,  am  I too  hard  on  the  critics?  The  paucity  of  good 
discussion  on  Stevens  is  a little  alarming.  Even  as  good  a critic  as 
Helen  Vendler  tries  to  make  a romantic  of  him,  bent  on  self- 
expression,  so  that  the  fantastic  and  wonderful  "Le  Monocle  de 
Mon  Oncle"  is  really  about  the  failure  of  his  marriage!  The 
absence  of  effective  commentary  means  that  this  great  poet  still 
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remains  largely  inaccessible  to  most  teachers  and  students. 
Poets,  on  the  other  hand,  have  recognized  for  some  time  the 
degree  of  playfulness  and  rhetorical  legerdemain  in  Stevens' 
work,  and  have  borrowed  freely  from  his  repertoire  to  leaven 
their  own  efforts.  It's  time  they  shared  their  findings. 

David  Young 
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A RABBIT  AS  KING  OF  THE  GHOSTS 


The  difficulty  to  think  at  the  end  of  day. 

When  the  shapeless  shadow  covers  the  sun 
And  nothing  is  left  except  light  on  your  fur— 

There  was  the  cat  slopping  its  milk  all  day. 

Fat  cat,  red  tongue,  green  mind,  white  milk 
And  August  the  most  peaceful  month. 

To  be,  in  the  grass,  in  the  peacefulest  time, 

Without  that  monument  of  cat. 

The  cat  forgotten  in  the  moon; 

And  to  feel  that  the  light  is  a rabbit-light, 

In  which  everything  is  meant  for  you 
And  nothing  need  be  explained; 

Then  there  is  nothing  to  think  of.  It  comes  of  itself; 
And  east  rushes  west  and  west  rushes  down. 

No  matter.  The  grass  is  full 

And  full  of  yourself.  The  trees  around  are  for  you. 
The  whole  of  the  wideness  of  night  is  for  you, 

A self  that  touches  all  edges. 

You  become  a self  that  fills  the  four  corners  of  night. 

The  red  cat  hides  away  in  the  fur-light 

And  there  you  are  humped  high,  humped  up. 

You  are  humped  higher  and  higher,  black  as  stone — 
You  sit  with  your  head  like  a carving  in  space 
And  the  little  green  cat  is  a bug  in  the  grass. 
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"A  RABBIT  AS  KING  OF  THE  GHOSTS 


In  the  Palaz  of  Hoon  he  was  "not  less"  at  sunset.  King  Hoon.  He  is 
the  world  in  which  he  walks,  and  what  he  sees  or  hears  or  feels 
comes  only  from  himself.  And  in  that  world  he  finds  himself 
"more  truly  and  more  strange." 

Now  there's  this  fat  cat  who's  been  driving  him  crazy  all  day.  It 
probably  sells  insurance,  in  fact  it  gets  to  be  vice-president  of  the 
company.  And  here's  this  rabbit  at  sunset  in  his  own  Palaz — "the 
grass,  in  the  peacefulest  time" — poet,  king  of  the  ghosts.  And 
"then  there  is  nothing  to  think  of."  Nothing  but  light  on  his  fur. 
Nothing  to  be  explained.  How  sublime  is  that  nothing!  With  the 
liberated  imagination  acting  on  it.  The  cat  hasn't  changed.  But 
you — the  rabbit/poet — have.  "A  self  that  touches  all  edges  . . . " 
And  as  you  are  transformed,  you  transform  the  perceived  object. 
That  "monument  of  cat"  gets  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  cat  has  been  a threat.  Its  domesticity  is  too  blatant,  too  tame, 
"slopping  its  milk  all  day."  You  can't  cope  with  it.  You  have  to 
resist,  to  forget,  and  when  the  moon  comes  up  and  "nothing  is 
left  except  light  on  your  fur — ",  you  begin  to  know  your  own 
freedom.  You  begin  to  "feel  that  the  light  is  a rabbit-light."  You 
make  of  the  night  an  acceptable  fiction,  your  own  special 
kingdom.  It's  a matter  of  perception,  all  the  way  to  the  end.  After 
all,  your  head  is  only  like  a carving  in  space.  But  the  perception  is 
so  intense,  the  new  awareness  of  self  is  so  delicious,  that  you 
really  see  the  cat  as  a bug  in  the  grass.  Should  we  feel  sorry  for 
the  cat?  The  cat  has  its  daytime  life.  But  the  rabbit  owns  "the 
whole  of  the  wideness  of  night." 

"In  the  long  run  the  truth  does  not  matter,"  Stevens  said. 

"The  final  belief  is  to  believe  in  a fiction  which  you  know  to  be  a 
fiction.  There  is  nothing  else."  (Camus:  "I  want  to  know  if  I can 
live  with  what  I know  and  only  with  that.") 
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For  Stevens  the  world  did  not  exist  except  as  he  ordered  it.  In  the 
part  of  the  world  where  I live  now,  the  Middle  East,  where  almost 
everyone  possesses  the  TRUTH,  divine  or  political  or  both,  I need 
Stevens  again.  Whether  it's  a bomb  exploding  in  the  market  at 
Mahane  Yehuda,  or  a piece  of  the  Skylab  falling  while  we  hold 
our  breath  to  see  where  it  will  land,  or  a stony  mountain  in  the 
Sinai  desert,  or  a crippled  old  woman  who  rings  my  doorbell  in 
Jerusalem  begging  for  money  so  she  can  marry  off  her  daughter,  I 
want  to  believe  with  Stevens  there  is  nothing  in  life  except  the 
human  imagination  shaping  and  filling  it.  That  the  human  imagi- 
nation is  precious.  That  finally  we  must  take  the  sense-data  of 
our  lives,  and  recognizing  them,  arrange  and  re-imagine  them. 

Shirley  Kaufman 
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POETRY  IS  A DESTRUCTIVE  FORCE 


That's  what  misery  is. 
Nothing  to  have  at  heart. 

It  is  to  have  or  nothing. 

It  is  a thing  to  have, 

A lion,  an  ox  in  his  breast. 

To  feel  it  breathing  there. 

Corazon,  stout  dog. 

Young  ox,  bow-legged  bear. 
He  tastes  its  blood,  not  spit. 

He  is  like  a man 

In  the  body  of  a violent  beast. 

Its  muscles  are  his  own  . . . 

The  lion  sleeps  in  the  sun. 

Its  nose  is  on  its  paws. 

It  can  kill  a man. 
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"POETRY  IS  A DESTRUCTIVE  FORCE" 


When  I first  encountered  Stevens7  "Poetry  Is  a Destructive 
Force"  I was  sitting  in  an  office  at  the  University  of  Washington.  I 
got  up  and  went  and  looked  out  the  window;  from  high  up  I 
looked  out  over  space,  a few  people  walking  the  paths,  a far  vista 
of  water.  Then  I went  back  and  looked  at  the  poem  again.  It  hit 
me: — 

Anguish,  misery,  the  self-canceling  obligations  and  impulses  that 
life  sometimes  loads  onto  a person — these  were  like  a load  ready 
for  recognition — and  Stevens  went  straight  for  the  charge.  I 
couldn't  then,  and  I can't  now,  sort  out  a definitive  prose 
rendering  of  the  poem.  It  was  only  later  that  I found  some 
defense  of  my  combination  of  allegiance  to  the  poem  and 
haziness  about  its  paraphrase.  I was  reading  in  Whitehead: 
".  . . the  essential  distinctive  between  operation  of  Reason 
governed  by  the  purposes  of  some  external  dominant  interest, 
and  operation  of  Reason  governed  by  the  immediate  satisfactions 
arising  from  themselves  . . . This  poem  gives  me  that  second 
kind  of  satisfaction. 

Further,  the  separate  sentences  are  abrupt,  focused,  emphatic — 
but  the  whole  world  outside  those  clear,  individual  sentences  is 
wildly  mysterious — the  way  the  world  is.  And  the  ending  of  the 
poem  comes  down  so  inevitably  through  three,  rolling-forward 
simple  statements — and  they  reach  back  so  scarily  for  the  title  of 
the  poem:  delicious!  Poetry,  the  world,  Stevens — everything — is 
irradiated  by  power.  I ricochet  to  the  window  every  time  I read 
this  poem. 


William  Stafford 
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THE  GLASS  OF  WATER 


That  the  glass  would  melt  in  heat. 

That  the  water  would  freeze  in  cold. 

Shows  that  this  object  is  merely  a state. 

One  of  many,  between  two  poles.  So, 

In  the  metaphysical,  there  are  these  poles. 

Here  in  the  centre  stands  the  glass.  Light 
Is  the  lion  that  comes  down  to  drink.  There 
And  in  that  state,  the  glass  is  a pool. 

Ruddy  are  his  eyes  and  ruddy  are  his  claws 
When  light  comes  down  to  wet  his  frothy  jaws 

And  in  the  water  winding  weeds  move  round. 

And  there  and  in  another  state — the  refractions. 

The  metaphysica,  the  plastic  parts  of  poems 
Crash  in  the  mind — But,  fat  Jocundus,  worrying 
About  what  stands  here  in  the  centre,  not  the  glass. 

But  in  the  centre  of  our  lives,  this  time,  this  day. 

It  is  a state,  this  spring  among  the  politicians 
Playing  cards.  In  a village  of  the  indigenes. 

One  would  have  still  to  discover.  Among  the  dogs  and  dung, 
One  would  continue  to  contend  with  one's  ideas. 
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THE  GLASS  OF  WATER" 


Ancient  knowledge  of  the  Dogon,  an  African  tribe  in  what  was 
once  the  French  Sudan,  places  primary  importance  upon  a star 
their  cosmology  claims  circles  Sirius — it  is  an  important 
generative  figure  in  this  cosmology,  thought  of  as  the  smallest 
and  heaviest  star  in  the  sky,  and  so  named  po  after  the  smallest 
but  most  important  seed  from  the  day-to-day  soil-smudged 
world  of  Dogon  agriculture.  Every  50  years  this  star  is 
celebrated,  and  has  been  for  centuries  past.  20th-century  science 
shakes  its  head  yes:  there  is  such  a star  circling  Sirius,  and  Dogon 
lore  re  its  movements  is  exact.  But  this  star  is  invisible  to  the 
human  eye  without  sensitive  telescopic  equipment  unknown  to 
the  Dogon — in  fact  its  discovery  through  even  Western 
machinery  is  very  recent.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery  it  was, 
indeed,  of  the  type  of  star  known  to  Western  astronomy  as  the 
smallest  and  heaviest  in  the  heavens. 

Not  surprising.  The  reptile/mammal/neocortex  brains,  or  the 
brain's  left/right  shuffle;  the  microscopic  dance  of  sperm  and  egg; 
the  polygraphic  registering  of  floral  sentience — poets  and  seers 
have  known  it  always,  the  workings  of  the  sweep  of  pulsing 
macrocosmos,  the  place  in  there  of  one  specific  itchy  cigar- 
smoking human  skin.  The  sciences,  hard  and  soft,  at  their  truest 
amplify  and  validate  and  feed  back  into  the  reaches  of  meditation. 

"The  Glass  of  Water"  asks  clearly  to  be  about  such  poles.  And  is — 
that  is,  holds  within  itself — the  poles  themselves.  Here,  pure  Idea 
in  one  stanza  becomes  supple  carnivore  Flesh  in  the  next.  The 
unworldliness  of  Metaphysical  Speculation  overlaps  increasing- 
ly, stanza  by  stanza,  with  World:  jungle  pooL,  political  boundary. 
The  force  that  drives  through  the  airiest  and  most  abstract  of 
fuses,  here  also  powers  the  calendar  day  at  its  most  mundane. 
That  space  which  both  links  and  separates  Mind  and  Matter: 
hums  here.  I admire  the  poem's  embrace,  yes;  and  the  grace  with 
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which  the  embraced  is  then  carried.  Really  the  stanzas 
themselves  stack  into  a glass  of  water.  Water  ubiquitous, 
primeval,  life-engendering;  while  at  this  pole  Jocundus  sits  in  his 
office,  sips  it  to  clear  some  phlegm,  and  writes  three  paragraphs 
for  FIELD.  Calls  it  a day. 


Albert  Goldbarth 
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"THE  GLASS  OF  WATER":  A FOOTNOTE 


One  of  the  things  we  have  loved  about  Wallace  Stevens  is  his 
genius  for  playing  serious  games,  for  allowing  the  mind  to 
disclose  as  it  discovers  the  motives  for  metaphor.  The  game  may 
preoccupy  the  logic  as  much  as  it  does  the  language  of  a Stevens 
poem;  the  game  may  even,  and  usually  does,  promote  good  sense, 
reasonableness,  and  a willing  embrace  of  the  improbable. 
Nevertheless,  the  underline  and  bottom  line  in  Stevens  is  an 
honesty  almost  pure  in  its  clarity — as  in  "where  was  it  one  first 
heard  of  the  truth?  The  the." 

"The  Glass  of  Water,"  for  instance,  proceeds  through  four 
propositions  to  come  to  its  'simple'  point.  The  fun  is  only  half  in 
getting  there.  The  logic  of  the  poem  is  deductive  insofar  as  we 
move  from  a kind  of  generalization  to  a kind  of  particular. 
Argument,  with  examples.  As  the  line  of  that  logic  develops 
through  its  several  states  we  are  made  aware  that,  typically,  state 
itself  is  a metaphor:  hence  physical/metaphysical  state,  symbolic 
state,  imaginative  state,  and,  oddly  (and  Stevens  lives  in  that 
oddly),  national  or  native  state,  as  in  state  of  the  nation.  Not  to 
mention  state  of  being,  Stevens'  inevitable  source  of  gravity. 

That  last,  the  ontological  issue,  is  also  his  abiding  center  of  gravity, 
center  being  the  position  between  the  poles.  So  that  the  glass  of 
water  stands  for  as  it  stands  at  the  center.  If  the  light  coming 
down  to  drink  can  be  a lion,  as  regal  as  a Rousseau,  all  claws  and 
jaws,  it  can  also  be  refractory  or  plastic,  as  in  kinesis,  the  plastic 
parts  of  poems,  this  poem,  for  example — metaphysica — 'crashing'  in 
the  mind.  Cubist.  And  if  the  light,  the  active  agent,  can  transform 
to  illustrate,  it  can  transform  to  illuminate.  That  is,  at  the  center 
of  our  lives,  in  the  most  alien  and  insouciant  of  circumstances, 
this  time,  this  day,  one  must  still  deal  with  the  state  of  one's 
mind.  A state  perpetually  at  the  center,  betwixt  and  between, 
says  the  poem. 
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What  saves  Stevens7  mock  seriousness  from  sententiousness  is 
his  tone:  the  way  in  which  the  contending  voice  of  the  poem 
participates  in  and  is  a part — no,  is  at  the  center— of  what  is 
revealed — becomes,  indeed,  the  ultimate  subject.  Subject,  as  in 
the  subjective. 

We  have  been  taught  for  so  long  that  poetry's  real  subject  is  itself 
that  we  often  forget  why  we  write  it.  The  tone  of  "The  Glass  of 
Water"  has  less  to  do  with  ideas  about  various  central  states  than 
about  one  central  idea:  that  we  must  not  only  contend  with  the 
celestial  ennui  of  our  ideas,  regardless  of  the  dirt  at  the  doorstep, 
but  that  we  are  alone  with  our  ideas,  regardless.  We  are  alone  to 
the  degree  that  we  can  and  must  make  metaphor  speak  for  the 
center  of  our  lives.  Stevens  is  addressing  needs  rather  than 
notions.  The  trouble  is  that  ideas  are  metaphors  too.  Therefore, 
even  fat  Jocundus  is  a worrier.  One  might  as  well  depend  on 
versions  of  the  light  in  the  water  in  a glass  as  depend  on  the  truth, 
which  is  also  a metaphor. 

If  claws  and  jaws  are  the  easy,  allegorical  terms  of  the  argument, 
then  indigenes,  dogs,  and  dung,  not  to  mention  ideas  and  discover,  are 
the  hard  terms,  the  hard  words  to  rhyme,  to  mix  through 
metaphor.  The  humanity  of  Stevens,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  that 
the  discovery,  the  contention  with  ideas,  goes  on  after  the  poem. 
And  it  is  this  leftover  quality,  once  the  object,  the  poem  itself,  is 
complete,  that  makes  the  subject,  subjective,  come  clear. 

Stanley  Plumly 
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YELLOW  AFTERNOON 


It  was  in  the  earth  only 
That  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  things 
And  of  himself.  There  he  could  say 
Of  this  I am,  this  is  the  patriarch. 

This  it  is  that  answers  when  I ask, 

This  is  the  mute,  the  final  sculpture 
Around  which  silence  lies  on  silence. 

This  reposes  alike  in  springtime 
And,  arbored  and  bronzed,  in  autumn. 

He  said  I had  this  that  I could  love. 

As  one  loves  visible  and  responsive  peace. 

As  one  loves  one's  own  being. 

As  one  loves  that  which  is  the  end 
And  must  be  loved,  as  one  loves  that 
Of  which  one  is  a part  as  in  a unity, 

A unity  that  is  the  life  one  loves. 

So  that  one  lives  all  the  lives  that  comprise  it 
As  the  life  of  the  fatal  unity  of  war. 

Everything  comes  to  him 

From  the  middle  of  his  field.  The  odor 

Of  earth  penetrates  more  deeply  than  any  word. 

There  he  touches  his  being.  There  as  he  is 

He  is.  The  thought  that  he  had  found  all  this 

Among  men,  in  a woman — she  caught  his  breath — 

But  he  came  back  as  one  comes  back  from  the  sun 

To  lie  on  one's  bed  in  the  dark,  close  to  a face 

Without  eyes  or  mouth,  that  looks  at  one  and  speaks. 
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ON  STEVENS'  "YELLOW  AFTERNOON 


I discovered  this  poem  when  it  had  just  turned  from  a yellow  into 
a purple  thunderstorming  afternoon,  and  I became  totally 
entranced  with  storm  and  poem  simultaneously  as  if  the  poem 
were  the  still  center  of  all  elemental  experience.  A multi-faceted, 
stony,  and  serene-beyond-expression  omphalos.  As  Leonard 
Michaels  suggests,  it  is  that  deflection  off  concrete  articulation  in 
Stevens'  diction  that  allows  the  reader  to  take  it  all  in— to  eat  the 
cake  without  having  to  have  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  things.  What  things?  All  things  that  are,  that 
resist  being  named.  They  do  so  because  they  are  mute  and 
sculptured;  we  see  all  they  are  within  and  without  at  once.  So  that 
one  lives  all  the  lives  that  comprise  it — the  unity  of  one  lifetime  in  time 
and  space.  But  what  is  that?  Whatever!  Those  intense  and 
passionate  moments  are  lived  as  in  disastrous  times,  for  this  is  a 
love  poem,  or  a poem  speaking  of  such  matters  obliquely. 
Stevens,  ever  shy,  desirous  of  decorum  and  safekeeping,  sees 
that  and  says  to  himself  "look,  this  is  a metaphor  for  what  is  not 
expected — for  what  is  unnerving  and  not  on  my  schedule!" 

The  third  stanza  of  "Yellow  Afternoon"  is  where  I love  arriving 
after  meandering  through  the  considerations  of  the  first  two.  The 
middle  of  his  field — the  visual,  limited  field  of  an  individual  life  where 
the  earth,  as  being-ness,  allows  him  to  be  touched  and  to  know  it! 
All  this  among  men,  in  a woman— she  caught  his  breath.  (His  soul  because 
she  is  its  ex-pression?  I'd  love  to  have  been  her!)  And  if  it  is  his 
'soul,'  he  is  suddenly  noticing  how  it  suffered  for  him  an  urgent 
experience,  strong  treasure.  But  he  must  return  to  the 
requirements  of  his  field,  his  circumscribed  life,  to  lie  down  in  the 
dark,  close  to  a face — featureless — that  regards  him,  judges  and 
speaks  its  judgment  without  speaking  out  loud.  That  is  all  the 
more  frightening,  aspects  of  self  at  war.  Familiar?  What  has  been 
touched  so  deeply  must  now  be  put  in  place  and  ordered  for  the 
next  time  he  will  realize  and  describe  the  world.  If  he  were  to 
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speak  directly  about  this,  all  would  be  violated  and  his 
vulnerability  would  show  through.  Afternoon — pulling  toward 
sleep,  rewinds  the  birth-string  and  while  it  is  not  the  dark  night 
of  the  soul  at  3 a.m.,  it  is  perhaps  all  the  more  relentless  as  it  is 
night  encroaching,  not  the  dawn. 


Pamela  Stewart 
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ARRIVAL  AT  THE  WALDORF 


Home  from  Guatemala,  back  at  the  Waldorf. 

This  arrival  in  the  wild  country  of  the  soul. 

All  approaches  gone,  being  completely  there. 

Where  the  wild  poem  is  a substitute 
For  the  woman  one  loves  or  ought  to  love, 

One  wild  rhapsody  a fake  for  another. 

You  touch  the  hotel  the  way  you  touch  moonlight 
Or  sunlight  and  you  hum  and  the  orchestra 
Hums  and  you  say  "The  world  in  a verse, 

A generation  sealed,  men  remoter  than  mountains. 
Women  invisible  in  music  and  motion  and  color," 

After  that  alien,  point-blank,  green  and  actual  Guatemala. 
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ARRIVAL  AT  THE  WALDORF" 


I have  had  to  choose  again  and  again  among  Stevens'  poems 
because  they  do  not  matter  to  me  in  the  same  way  that  they  once 
did,  and  as,  I think,  they  may  first  matter  to  many  young  poets — 
for  their  fresh  language,  their  oddness,  the  singularity  of  their 
style,  their  sense  of  the  precious.  Nor  do  I need  to  pretend,  like  a 
young  fan,  that  Stevens'  distinctive,  hard-thinking  body  of 
poetry  is  not  in  some  parts  precious  and  prejudiced  and  only 
interesting.  Nor  have  I a wish  to  puff  for  Stevens  by  noting  his 
influence  in  the  work  of  living  poets.  In  fact,  despite  the  talk, 
there  aren't  many  to  name.  I'll  name  three:  John  Ashbery,  in 
whose  work  the  influence  is  seen  most  clearly  in  Some  Trees ; 
Donald  Justice,  a poet  of  singular  purity  and  precision;  and 
Robert  Funt,  a young  poet  who  could  write  more  like  Stevens 
than  anyone,  who  changed  styles  and  went  to  live  for  a time  in  a 
waterfront  hotel  in  California,  and  whose  whereabouts  are  now 
unknown  to  me. 

So  much  preface.  I still  like  some  of  the  old  favorites  for  old,  and 
sometimes  personal,  reasons.  "The  Snow  Man"  accomplishes 
what  only  poetry  can  accomplish.  "The  Emperor  of  Ice-Cream" 
was  taught  to  me  by  one  of  my  favorite  undergraduate  teachers 
shortly  before  his  death.  "The  American  Sublime"  is  a special 
accomplishment  of  tone.  "Gubbinal"  is  disarming.  "Thirteen 
Ways  of  Looking  at  a Blackbird"  is  fun.  "Sunday  Morning"  is  rich. 
Most  of  his  titles  sparkle.  "Of  Modern  Poetry"  has  the  virtue  of 
being  right.  "Connoisseur  of  Chaos. ""The  Sense  of  the  Sleight- 
of-Hand  Man."  "Mozart,  1935"  can  get  one  up  out  of  one's  chair. 
One  would  have  to  be  insensitive  (or  a fast  reader)  not  to  like 
almost  everything  by  Stevens  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  poem  I like  today  (looking  about  for  one  to  remark  on,  on 
Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May,  1979)  is  "Arrival  at  the  Waldorf," 
written  in  1940.  I like  it  partly  because  it  is  pretty,  though 
Gertrude  Stein  is  right  to  note  that  great  art  often  seems  ugly  to 
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us  at  first.  And  I like  it  because  its  content  interests  me.  (Those 
dummies  who  hate  all  poems  which  are  in  part  or  wholly  about 
poetry  or  art  have  little  to  read  in  Stevens,  but  that  is  alright 
because  they  can  hardly  read  anyway.) 

In  it,  the  speaker  sees,  and  sees  through,  the  uses  art  makes  of 
love  and,  in  addition,  witnesses  his  personal  circumstance.  He  is 
one  of  a "sealed  generation."  It  will  be  the  Waldorf  most  of  his 
days  and  nights,  not  Guatemala  and  "the  woman  one  loves  or 
ought  to  love."  He  is  a man  "remoter  than  mountains,"  for  whom 
the  object  of  his  love  will  now  exist  only  "in  music  and  motion  and 
color,"  invisibly.  If  he  is  more  at  home  at  the  Waldorf  than  in 
Guatemala,  and  if  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  can  touch  a hotel  in 
the  same  way  that  he  "touches"  moonlight, — to  say  so  is  a kind  of 
confession.  If  he  cannot  be  at  home  with  the  "point-blank"  and 
the  "actual,"  still  he  does  not  claim  to  be  better  off. 

The  line  nearing  judgment  is  line  six — hopelessly  and,  I suspect, 
deliberately  ambiguous.  Is  the  rhapsody  that  of  the  poem  or  of 
the  woman?  (If  one  is  a fake,  the  other  may  be  genuine,  but 
which?)  Can  "another"  be  taken  to  mean  the  woman  rather  than 
one-or-another  rhapsody? 

Beneath  this  poem,  there  follows  in  Samuel  French  Morse's 
selection  of  Stevens  the  poem,  "Mrs.  Alfred  Uruguay. "There,  to 
a donkey's  ear,  a lady  says,  "I  fear  that  elegance/Must  struggle 
like  the  rest." 

Stevens'  poems  are  not  "about"  his  struggles.  Well-intentioned 
attempts  to  infuse  his  poems  with  his  biography  will  not  work. 
His  accomplishment  is  not  in  the  use  of  his  life  in  his  art  but, 
perhaps,  the  other  way  around.  His  art  may  even  have  saved  him 
from  too  much  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stevens,  like  anyone  else,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  to  write  his  obsessions.  It  is  no  disrespect  to 
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credit  his  shaping  of  them  to  cold  mastery,  for  he  is  sparing 
rather  than  stingy.  Hence,  his  wit  has  room  to  do  fine  work.  In 
turn,  he  can  spare  (and  we  can  spare  him)  a phrase  and  notion  like 
"the  wild  country  of  the  soul,"  a phrase  sure  to  be  stricken  within 
the  semester  (wrongly?)  from  the  poems  of  three  young 
Romantics. 

And  if  Stevens  needs  any  fleshing  out  behind  what  his 
"Connoisseur  of  Chaos"  calls  his  "Pages  of  illustrations,"  we 
have  only  to  consider  how  wild  the  "wild  country  of  the  soul" 
must  have  been  to  surround  one  so,  back  at  the  tacky  Waldorf. 
Or,  if  you  recall  the  Waldorf  for  its  elegance,  think  how  thick  a 
mental  jungle  it  must  have  been  that  could  recreate  the  romance 
of  a lush  country,  given  only  the  word  "Guatemala."  Mrs. 
Uruguay  would  have  understood. 


Marvin  Bell 
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PUELLA  PARVULA 


Every  thread  of  summer  is  at  last  unwoven. 

By  one  caterpillar  is  great  Africa  devoured 
And  Gibraltar  is  dissolved  like  spit  in  the  wind. 

But  over  the  wind,  over  the  legends  of  its  roaring. 

The  elephant  on  the  roof  and  its  elephantine  blaring. 
The  bloody  lion  in  the  yard  at  night  or  ready  to  spring 

From  the  clouds  in  the  midst  of  trembling  trees 
Making  a great  gnashing,  over  the  water  wallows 
Of  a vacant  sea  declaiming  with  wide  throat, 

Over  all  these  the  mighty  imagination  triumphs 
Like  a trumpet  and  says,  in  this  season  of  memory, 
When  the  leaves  fall  like  things  mournful  of  the  past. 

Keep  quiet  in  the  heart,  O wild  bitch.  O mind 
Gone  wild,  be  what  he  tells  you  to  be:  Puella. 

Write  pax  across  the  window  pane.  And  then 

Be  still.  The  summarium  in  excelsis  begins  . . . 

Flame,  sound,  fury  composed  . . . Hear  what  he  says. 
The  dauntless  master,  as  he  starts  the  human  tale. 
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ON  "PUELLA  PARVULA" 


One  of  the  persistent  myths  about  Stevens  is  that  in  his  late 
poems  he  sacrificed  the  lyric  intensity  of  Harmonium  for  the 
dreary  articulation  of  ideas.  "Puella  Parvula"  effortlessly  dispels 
this  notion.  True,  it  explores  a familiar  preoccupation  of  the  late 
work,  reality  seen  as  a condition  of  absence  or  blankness,  and  its 
subject  is  abstract — the  subduing  of  wild  grief  by  the  imagina- 
tion, which  shapes  from  it  the  powerful  composure  of  art.  Yet 
any  paraphrase  is  entirely  inadequate.  The  poem's  meaning 
consists  not  of  ideas  but  of  immediate  experience,  experience 
which  is  lyric  and  dramatic  and  narrative  at  once.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  exuberant  and  expressive  in  the  whole  body  of  Stevens'  late 
work,  and  understanding  it  is  not  simply  a matter  of  following 
what  it  says,  but  of  seeing  the  world  in  terms  of  what  the  poem 
does. 

Key  words  like  "unwoven,"  "devoured,"  "dissolved,"  and 
"vacant"  suggest  a landscape  encroached  on  by  nothingness.  But 
if  we  anticipate  the  cold  blankness  of  "The  Snow  Man,"  we  are 
forced  to  do  a double-take:  here  the  tone  has  a distinctly  comic 
edge.  The  threat  of  oblivion  is  offset  in  the  first  stanza  by  the 
disparity  between  "great  Africa"  and  Gibraltar  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  monster  caterpillar  and  the  colloquial  "spit  in  the  wind" 
on  the  other.  The  great  impact  of  Stevens'  "nothingness"  is  felt 
when  it  is  internalized  as  spiritual  desolation;  here,  externalized 
and  exaggerated,  it  feels  considerably  less  ominous. 

The  next  two  stanzas  continue  this  ironic  distancing.  To  express 
the  immanence  of  destruction,  the  poem  adopts  the  image  of 
a vast,  roaring  wind.  But  the  metaphors  that  describe  the  wind  are 
so  lively  and  inventive  that  the  impression  the  lines  make  is  not 
essentially  destructive  but  creative  and  expansive.  The  extended 
sentence,  with  its  clauses  strung  out  in  apposition  and  its 
emphatic  gerunds  and  participles,  becomes  a celebration  of 
variety  and  multiplicity.  The  real  wind  is  immediately  trans- 
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formed  into  its  own  "legends/' The  savage  beasts  of  Armageddon 
are  deflated:  the  elephant  is  perched  on  the  roof  like  a cartoon 
figure,  and  since  the  lion  is  either  in  the  yard  or  about  to  spring 
from  the  clouds,  it  loses  any  pretense  to  bloody  realism.  When,  in 
the  fourth  stanza,  we  are  told  that  "over  all  these  the  mighty 
imagination  triumphs,"  it  is  only  to  describe  what  we  have 
already  seen  in  practice:  the  movement  toward  destruction  has 
indeed  been  transfigured  by  the  imagination. 

The  long  sentence  comes  to  an  end  in  a startling  way.  The  direct 
address  of  "O  wild  bitch.  O mind  / Gone  wild"  seems  designed  to 
bring  us  up  short,  and  the  metaphoric  distance  between  tenor 
and  vehicle  is  dissolved.  Since  there  is  no  obvious  figure  for  the 
poem  to  be  addressing,  and  since  our  hearts  and  minds  have 
presumably  been  excited  by  the  imaginative  action  of  the  first 
half  of  the  poem,  we  might  guess  that  we  are  being  addressed.  But 
if  the  imagination  is  deeply  involved  in  the  description  of  the 
chaos,  how  is  it  suddenly  detached  from  and  opposed  to  it?  Who 
is  the  "he"  who  is  suddenly  in  command  of  the  mind?  "Puella" 
reminds  us  of  the  title,  but  how  can  the  "very  little  girl"  be  the 
same  as  the  wild  bitch?  In  fact  a wonderfully  mysterious 
dissociation  has  taken  place.  The  imagination  is  both  acting  in  the 
poem  and  controlling  its  movement  from  outside,  the  reader  is 
both  involved  participant  and  detached  observer,  the  mind  is  both 
wild  bitch  and  little  girl  in  turn.  Then,  through  a powerful  tonal 
resolution,  both  confusion  and  despair  are  calmed;  the  promi- 
nent use  of  Latin,  and  the  command  to  "write  pax  across  the 
window  pane,"  suggest  that  language  is  the  key  to  controlling  the 
chaos  and  to  achieving  a resolution  of  the  self.  The  sound  and 
fury  of  inhuman  destruction  are  composed  by  the  imagination 
into  "the  human  tale"  that  begins  as  the  poem  ends.  Humanized 
and  pacified  even  in  the  face  of  winter's  approach,  the  mind  is 
ready  to  turn  from  nature's  chaotic  noise  and  listen  to  the  heroic 
tale  of  art.  And  of  course  in  reading  the  poem  that  is  precisely 
what  we  have  done. 


David  Walker 
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Blanca  Varela 


A GAME 

This  is  the  beach  where  the  sun 
walks  on  his  hands  at  night, 
cooled  off,  riding,  red  and  wooden 
like  the  old  horse  in  the  plaza 
or  a bell  tower  looking  over  the  ocean 
and  the  ocean's  statues, 

bright  apostles  with  their  mouths  hanging  open, 
their  palates  black  from  so  much  talking  to  god, 
drinking  him  in  the  morning 
in  green  gulps, 

taking  him  by  surprise  with  the  gulls, 
because  he's  the  male  penguin  with  salty  eyes, 
the  old  tortoise 
whose  love  lights  the  forest. 

And  so  the  sun  comes 

here  where  pain  is  a bearded  woman 

and  effort  over  with. 

But  no  pianos  in  the  sand,  please, 

and  not  Mozart  naked 

like  some  reckless  little  girl 

playing  hide  and  seek  with  her  shadow 

everyone  else's 

and  death 

that's  breaking  up  into  smiles  in  this 

false  garden, 

the  only  day, 

the  unexpected  one 

that  hits  you  on  the  head 

like  an  apple  saying: 

"Voila!  I'm  sweet, 

but  tomorrow  we'll  break  the  mirror, 
steal  the  robber, 
educate  the  demon. 
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time  is  flying, 

Mozart  is  flying, 

and  won't  come  back  'till  dark 

for  the  sad-man's  assembly. 

Let's  listen  to  the  horse, 

kill  the  apostle, 

this  is  how  we  love  ourselves, 

open-mouthed  and  so  young, 

studying  the  penguin, 

far  from  the  torment 

of  the  huge  inflexible  sky." 
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PERSONA 


the  animal  I love 
whose  bones  are  a memory 
a sign  in  the  air 

who  never  had  a place  or  a shadow 

from  the  head  of  a pin 
was  thinking 

he  was  the  infamous  gleam 
the  grain  of  earth  on  the  grain 
of  earth 
the  autoeclipse 

the  animal  I love 
never  stops  going  by 

in  circles  around  me 
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CANTO  VILLANO 


and  suddenly  life 
on  my  poor-man's  plate 
a thin  slice  of  celestial  pork 
here  on  my  plate 

observing  me 
observing  you 

or  killing  a fly  without  malice 
destroying  the  light 
or  making  it 

making  it 

someone  opening  her  eyes  and  choosing 
an  overflowing  sky 
for  the  empty  plate 

Rubens  onions  tears 
more  Rubens  more  onions 
more  tears 

so  many  stories 

black  undigestible  miracles 

and  the  East  star 

and  the  love  bone 
so  sparse  and  hard 
shining  on  another  plate 

this  private  hunger 
exists 

it's  the  soul  wanting 
the  body 
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it's  the  grease  rose 
aging 

in  its  meat  sky 

mea  culpa  churning  eye 
mea  culpa  black  mouthful 
mea  culpa  divine  nausea 

there's  no  one  here 
on  the  empty  plate 
but  me 

devouring  my  eyes 
and  yours 


translated  by  Elizabeth  Hamilton 
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C.  D.  Wright 


YELLOW  DRESSES 

A woman  and  her  sisters  would  follow 
the  bees  to  their  tree. 

There  was  no  wind  or  word 

from  New  Orleans.  She  wore  several  yards 

of  gauze  over  her  clothes, 

long  gloves  to  pull  the  comb  out  of  the  trunk. 

The  others  lay  down  in  the  grass 

like  cats  licking  themselves 

in  the  sunlight  like  the  whores  of  Storyville. 

The  smallest  sister  would  lie 

in  the  lap  of  the  oldest 

until  she  stroked  her  hair  and  spoke. 

Close  to  the  swarm,  the  fine  vibration 
in  her  voice,  the  spirit  of  the  beehive. 
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LIBRETTO 


Night  is  dark 

On  the  streets  without  names. 

Men  piss  in  the  ditch,  on  the  toe  of  their  shoes 
Thinking  it  must  be  rain  or  hail. 

The  feet  of  their  women  swell  like  a melon. 
Their  ironing  boards  bow 
Under  the  weight  of  beautiful  linen 
They  do  for  other  women. 

Radios  are  turned  up  to  beat  thunder. 
Translations  of  the  gospel 
Back  into  tongues. 

The  tiger  lilies  tremble. 

Bottles  get  busted,  somebody  cut. 

A man  in  a black  shirt 

Gets  off  the  bus  with  no  suitcase. 

Leans  on  his  wife  like  an  umbrella 
With  a broken  spoke. 

A girl  sits  out  of  doors  in  her  slip. 

She  turns  fourteen,  twenty-eight,  fifty-six. 
Goes  crazy. 

The  saxophone  plays  it  for  somebody  else. 

Play  hell. 
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Dennis  Schmitz 


A PICTURE  OF  OKINAWA 

out  of  adult  hearing 

the  birds  stammer  this  place 

the  animals  intact 

the  remembered  trees  mismade 

because  a child  painted  them 

from  radio  news  & the  interdicted 
marsh  back  of  Catfish  Slough- 
no  GI  drab  but  the  Rousseau  greens 
snakes  shed  in  their  turnings 

from  heaven-held  aquas  & cerulean, 
when  the  last  Japanese  soldier 
gave  up  thirty  years  late 
crashed  down  in  some  islander's 

backyard,  the  sniper  webbings  cradling 
his  navel  to  the  bandoliers 
& commando  knife  with  the  four 
metal  knuckle-rings,  I still  looked 
for  my  soldier  uncle  in  this  picture 

my  aunt  never  sent 
to  show  how  I imagined  the  enemy 
condemned  to  eat  close  to  heaven 
the  lonely  madness  for  another's  flesh, 
his  greenish  waste  wrapped  in  leaves 

& stabbed  on  treeforks, 

one  mottled  arm  reaching  for  birds, 

leaf  by  leaf  making  himself 

innocent  of  his  weapons — 

only  thirty  years  to  come  down  human. 
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CUTTING  OUT  A DRESS 


Sara's  fingers  will  find  the  way 

before  her  eyes  do 

in  the  river  of  print-goods  daubed 

with  human  figures. 

at  thirteen  she  lays  out 

a world  to  fit  her  imagined  body 

in  the  attic  room  held 

by  its  yellow  light  high  in  the  treetops. 

every  night  she  sheds  into  the  outside 

animals  her  childhood  taught: 

no  panda  or  hippogriff, 

but  Jake  our  setter  run  down  by  a car, 

a snail  popped  underfoot, 

a sluggish  fly  tapping 

out  its  life  between  two  panes, 

each  death  a kind  of  rhythmic  moulting, 

a forgiven  pain 

her  scissors  briefly  isolates. 

in  the  bedroom  below,  my  wife 

& I each  think  we  wrestle 

a different  angel  as  we  shake 

& pant  in  an  unbreakable  marriage  hold. 

the  floor  above  us  trembles — 

the  sewing  machine 

thumping  the  same  cloth  over  & over. 

the  pulse  is  threaded 

into  the  arm-linked  humans 
repeated  to  infinity — 
a life  so  simple  its  seamless  embrace 
could  be  skin  itself. 
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Bruce  Weigl 


A CHILDHOOD 

I am  not  a superstitious  man. 

I can't  love  the  ground 
They'll  put  me  in,  but  I watched 
The  light  continue 
Blue  to  fill  the  city 
As  the  sun  went  down 

And  the  crackling  signs  and  fronts  of  buildings 
And  rows  of  lamps 
Lit  up 

In  the  rhythm  we  called  first  lights. 

I can't  remember  what  the  radio  said, 

I can't  recall  the  conversations 
Of  parents,  the  loud  voices 
Across  the  table. 

They  shouted,  they  screamed 

And  I did  not  listen 

And  what  is  left  is  not  blessed. 

It  is  not  clear  and  cold  like  a thought. 

It  is  fever,  it  is  the  one  season 
Of  family  I remember — 

The  way  the  world  is  sometimes  not  inside  us. 
The  way  we  turn  around  like  children 
And  it  is  gone 

And  for  once  it  is  enough  to  know 
The  wrong  way  of  things. 
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DOROTHY  WORDSWORTH 


for  B.T. 

The  pond  the  trees  and  the  burning 
Field  of  poppies 

Stops  turning  when  the  wind  stops. 

I waded 

Down  the  length  of  the  old  man's  pond 
So  I could  watch  the  heron 
Stalk  the  bank  for  frogs. 

Because  he  listened  for  me  in  the  grass 
I could  walk  to  the  light 
Chop  of  surface 

Cut  by  the  wind  that  cold  morning. 

I was  that  near  him  when  he  rose  so  easily 
I felt  the  breath  of  something. 

Crest  or  wing  or  translucent  feet. 

Pass  my  face. 

Well,  if  that's  what  I am,  home 
With  my  shoes  filled  with  mud 
And  the  dust  of  wings  still 
Burning  my  face. 

Then  the  touch  of  a white  thing 

Flying  over  and  away  from  me 

Day  in,  day  out,  when  the  sky  is  absolutely  white 

Is  everything. 


Frey  a Manfred 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  WORSE 
There  is  something  worse 

than  fear  of  incest  with  the  father,  or  the  mother: 
it  is  the  dread 

of  your  mother's  friend,  the  one 
who  stands  at  your  mother's  left  in  your  dreams, 
whose  body 

has  the  same  contour  as  all  human  bodies, 
but  no  memorable  features. 

The  face  is  blank. 

The  hands  do  not  move. 

This  friend  of  your  mother's 

never  speaks  to  anyone  except  your  mother. 

Your  mother  does  not  want  her  to  speak 

with  the  red-cheeked  grandmother  skittering  over  the  ice, 

who  greets  you  with  passion  and  approval. 

Nor  may  she  speak  with  the  frost-bearded  old  man  by  the 
bonfire, 

or  the  other  skaters,  or  the  sparrows  picking 
bread  crumbs  off  the  ice. 

Your  mother's  friend  speaks  to  no  one: 
and  the  only  way  you  know  she  has  a voice 
is  because  your  mother's  lips  move 
when  the  two  face  each  other; 
and  the  only  way  you  know 
her  body  is  solid 

is  when  a sparrow  tries  to  fly  through  her 
and  falls  back,  stunned,  on  the  ice. 

And  the  reason  you  can't  meet  her 
must  be  because  your  mother  is 
desperately  attracted 
to  her  unfinished  condition. 
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You  stand  on  the  ice  and  watch  your  mother 
and  her  best  friend  for  a long  time, 
wishing  to  join  them, 

but  permanently  uninvited.  You  become  aware 

that  your  coat,  your  hat  and  your  boots 

are  missing.  You  are  very  cold; 

you  cannot  walk  home  without  the  boots: 

and  the  unfashionable  black  ice  skates 

with  the  sharp  silver  blades 

which  you  borrowed  from  the  boy  next  door 

will  not  hold  you  up 

much  longer. 
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Cynthia  Macdonald 


BEADS  IN  A RED  BOX 

For  all  you  knew  1 had  left  the  hospital , gone  home.  And  bled  to  death  on  the 
ticking  of  a mattress , in  a place  so  unsettled  it  was  without  sheets.  And  they 
could  have  brought  the  winding  kind  in  the  ambulance  which  had  been 
summoned  by  the  woman  upstairs  when  she  stopped  by  to  say  welcome.  And,  if 
you'd  finally  called,  you  could  have  gotten  a watchmaker  or  the  child  of  the 
family  who'd  been  given  my  number. 

I collect  them,  these  beads,  each  one 
Chosen  with  as  much  care  as  a lover  or  a friend. 

I got  the  first  when  I was  four,  next  to  the  fence 
Behind  the  house  on  Milton  Road,  red/pink  against 
The  grass,  like  a fallen  sour  cherry.  See  it. 

The  coral  bead  in  the  middle.  Their  order  is 
Their  chronology:  strung  time. 

If  you  look  carefully  through 
The  pierced  filigree  you  can  see  the  dog, 

Half  chow/half  collie,  whose  name  was  Leila. 

Next  is  one  the  colors  of  a Roman  silk  scarf. 

It  looks  enamel.  But  experts  say 
They  do  not  know;  I would 
Guess,  because  it  was  hers. 

That  rouge  and  powder 
Are  a part,  or  milk  and  nitrate. 

On  the  other  side  of  center  is 
The  olive  stone  containing  leaves  in  embryo. 

And  next  to  it,  grey/white,  a bread  ball. 

Father  made  them  at  the  table 
And  gave  them  to  her, 

"I  will  be  hurt  if  you  don't 
Keep  them."  The  emerald  wrapped  in 
Strands  of  gold  like  hair.  How  perfect 
Her  circles  were  on  the  ice.  And  her  skating 
Costume  trimmed  in  fur.  But  she 
Was  fair:  we  alternated  as 
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The  heroine  and  witch. 

The  shells  of  striped  blister 
Beetles  are  paired,  their  flat  sides 
Glued  to  form  the  rounded  whole.  After  the  fire 
We  healed,  and  gradually  put  our  clothes  back  on. 

Paper:  the  shredded  works  of  Robert  Herrick. 

Glass:  the  sea  in  a bead.  A World 
War  II  bullet:  it  still  contains 
Its  charge  of  bone. 

So  different.  Yet  all  the  same. 

, Eat  one.  Eat  ten.  They  will  not 

Nourish.  Hold  up  cold  hands  to  them 
On  a night  when  the  furnace  fails. 

They  will  not  warm.  Put  them  around 
Your  neck.  They  will  hang,  but  not 
Embrace.  Unrealistic  expectations. 

As  if  you'd  wished  an  elephant 
An  ocean  life  preserver.  A piece  of 
Wood,  an  orchestra.  If  you  need 
More  than  ornament,  do  not  choose  beads. 

You  call  and  talk  of  love  and  give  excuses  weaker  than  new  grammar.  None  is 
acceptable.  Except  your  own  death  or  near  to  that.  You  are  neither/nor.  I am 
adding  a bead  of  dry  ice  to  the  chain. 
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Charles  Sirnic 


PRODIGY 

I grew  up  bent  over 
a chessboard. 

I loved  the  word  endgame. 

All  my  cousins  looked  worried. 

It  was  a small  house 
near  a Roman  graveyard. 

Planes  and  tanks 
shook  its  windowpanes. 

A retired  professor  of  astronomy 
taught  me  how  to  play. 

That  must  have  been  in  1944. 

In  the  set  we  were  using 
the  paint  had  almost  chipped  off 
the  black  pieces, 
the  white  king  was  missing 
and  had  to  be  substituted  for. 

Pm  told  but  do  not  believe 
that  that  summer  I witnessed 
men  hung  from  telephone  poles. 

I remember  my  mother 
blindfolding  me  a lot. 

She  had  a way  of  tucking  my  head 
suddenly  under  her  overcoat. 
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In  chess,  too,  the  professor  told  me, 
the  masters  play  blindfolded, 
the  great  ones  on  several  boards 
at  the  same  time. 
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Laura  Jensen 


THE  CLEAN  ONE 

He  gathers  them  close,  the  pads  of  his  paws, 
like  a nosegay  of  kisses. 

How  he  would  stand  affronted 

at  a troupe  of  penguins 

wobbling  over  ice  in  their  little  steps! 

There  stands  the  cat  and  the  house, 
the  house  and  the  owner,  the  cat 
and  the  owner,  the  owner,  the  cat, 
the  house  . . . and  combinations 
diminish,  ending  in  a tail  like  smoke. 

The  light  filters  green  as  through  a palm 
at  some  close  oasis,  like  light 
in  a tent.  Night-eyes 
in  the  daylight,  your  claws  are  clean. 

At  the  world's  edge  they  meet, 
crescent  soaps  after  taxes,  and  between 
them  lifts  the  moon.  It  rolls  along 
like  an  avalanche,  I cannot  stop  it. 

Fur-face,  dainty  killer,  by  the  end  of  spring 
all  the  sky  is  nesting,  or  singing 
to  the  moon — that  is,  the  egg  in  the  breast 
of  every  robin,  the  white  seed  dozing 
in  the  squash.  Take  me  to  that  open  vale 
of  vegetables,  the  shallow  grave  of  seed, 
the  womb  of  talismans,  that  Saturday 
cartoon  where  the  coyote  snaps  back  forever. 

But  instead,  in  his  teeth  he  carries 
the  bird  to  some  private  corner, 
slits  the  breast  with  his  claw,  a razor, 
and  the  light  of  the  heart  spills  into  time 
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Miroslav  Holub 


BRIEF  REFLECTION  ON  DWARVES 

In  the  far  wide  world 

hordes  of  dwarves — 

becoming  by  far  the  biggest  dwarves 

in  the  world. 

Here  comes  Superlohengrin  riding 

on  a superswan,  to  the  singing 

of  supercigars  that  have  mastered 

the  wedding-march,  superbly  everlasting. 

Geological  layers  of 

dreams  and  words  turned  to  gypsum, 

dead  sounds  underfoot. 

In  the  near  world, 
a hardly  visible  Snow  White 
shuffles  on  mice  paths, 
looking  for  the  seven  good  old 
dwarves 

and  her  own 
forlorn 
milk  tooth. 
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ANNUNCIATION 


It  could  be  the  erratic  neighing  of  the  night 
outside,  below  the  window, 
when  fire  settles  to  sleep. 

It  could  be  the  horns  of  Jericho, 
it  could  be  the  choir  hymn 

of  hunchbacks  underneath  the  snow, 
it  could  be  the  oak  speaking  to  willows, 
it  could  be  the  chiffchaff  hatching 
under  the  owl's  wing. 

It  could  be  the  archangel's  decision, 

and  it  could  be  the  salamander's  ominous  prophecy. 

It  could  be  the  weeping  of  our  only  love. 

But  the  official  slumped  over  his  desk 
turned  to  us  and  said: 

Let  us  hearken:  You  must  hearken. 

You  are  expected  to  hearken. 

Hearken  more  boldly, 
boldly  hearken  more, 
hearken,  heark,  he  hearketh, 
they  hearken,  more  boldly, 
we  more  boldly  hearken, 
hea  rk  en, 

HEAR  K EN, 

HeaR  k En  Hear  - 

So  we  didn't  hear  a thing. 
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SOLDIER 


Two  hundred  years  ago 
lying  in  the  back  yard, 
his  white  coat  trembling 
in  the  dead  calm. 

The  black  shadow  of  oncoming 
eternity 

oozing  underneath. 

Whispering 

Jesus, 

Jesus  . . . 

And  today  still 
that  stone 
in  the  rain 
swells  with  blood 
and  the  formidable 
green 
drugging— 

never  forgetting  grass, 
mother  grass 
whispers 

to  daughter  grass 


Jesus  . . . 


CROCHETING 


With  hooks  delicate  as  the  arms  of  stars 
she  twists  the  days  and  nights  together 
into  an  endless  pullover. 

She's  the  one 

who'd  dress  the  rocks  in  chenille, 
draw  the  nautical  miles  of  a ship  at  sea 
through  the  soft  tunnel  of  a sleeve 
and  wrap  a stratospheric  shawl 
around  meteors  for  warmth. 

And  yet 

we  walk  around  naked, 
naked  and  cold, 
sonny  boys. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  FATHERHOOD 


I know  now.  In  the  rains. 

Under  the  ice,  when  each  step 
cracks  with  stars 

and  somebody  watches  from  below. 

In  the  evening,  in  the  detonations  of  lights 
of  a distant  city,  on  the  edge  of  the  planet. 

In  the  attic  of  the  house  where  I was  born. 

In  the  cellar  of  the  house 

where  we  used  to  put  together  from  pieces  of  wood 
something  like  a vertebra 

and  sternum,  it  may  come  in  handy  sometime. 

In  the  nests  of  Faustuses  and  Iagos 
and  Desdemonas. 

I know  now.  A little  yolk,  almost, 
on  the  palm:  I go  up  the  staircase 
and  up  the  staircase,  up  and  up 

into  the  old  living-room. 

But  nobody  would  be  there. 

Only  at  the  edge  of  my  eye  I caught  a glimpse 
of  your  little  fingers 
disappearing  under  the  door. 
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AUTUMN 


And  it  is  all  over. 

No  more  sweetpeas, 
no  more  wide-eyed  bunnies 
dropping  from  the  sky. 

Only 

a reddish  boniness 
under  the  sun  of  hoarfrost, 
a thievish  fog, 
an  insipid  solution  of  love, 

hate 

and  crowing. 


But  next  year 
larches  will  try 

to  make  the  land  full  of  larches  again 

and  larks  will  try 

to  make  the  land  full  of  larks. 

And  thrushes  will  try 
to  make  all  the  trees  sing, 
and  goldfinches  will  try 
to  make  all  the  grass  golden, 

and  burying  beetles 
with  their  creaky  love  will  try 
to  make  all  the  corpses 
rise  from  the  dead. 

Amen. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CONTRARY 


As  if  the  sky  broke  up, 

only  it  was  just  two  palms  of  a hand. 

It  flapped  its  wings  for  a while, 
but  the  palms  closed 
a little  more.  The  wings  got  stuck. 

It  kicked  its  feet,  but  the  palms 
closed,  one  of  its  feet  broke  off. 

Each  time  it  moved  something, 

the  palms  closed  and  something  broke  off. 

So  it  grew  torpid.  It  could  be 
catalepsy. 

But  it  could  be  the  creeping  realization 
that  blue  sky  did  not  exist  anymore. 

On  the  contrary. 

That  there  is  no  meadow  with  a flower 
here  and  there. 

On  the  contrary. 

That  there  is  nothing  irresistible  anymore. 

On  the  contrary. 

That  there  is  no  glucosis, 
no  droning 
no  time. 

On  the  contrary, 

And  thus  will  it  be.  Until 

someone  gets  bored.  By  that  life, 

that  death,  or  that  tickling  in  the  palm. 

translated  by  Dana  Habovd 
and  Stuart  Friebert 
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Miroslav  Holub 


POETRY  AND  SCIENCE: 

The  Science  of  Poetry/The  Poetry  of  Science 


The  Greek  poet  Constantine  Cavafy  is  best  known  for  his 
poem  "Waiting  for  the  Barbarians/'  The  poem  in  Queen's 
English  goes  like  this: 

What  are  we  waiting  for,  gathered  in  the  market-place? 

The  barbarians  are  to  arrive  today. 

Why  so  little  activity  in  the  Senate? 

Why  do  the  senators  sit  without  legislating? 

Because  the  barbarians  will  arrive  today. 

Why  should  the  Senators  bother  with  laws  now? 

The  barbarians,  when  they  come,  will  do  the 
law-making. 

Why  has  our  emperor  risen  so  early, 

and  why  does  he  sit  at  the  largest  gate  of  the  city 

on  the  throne,  in  state,  wearing  the  crown? 

Because  the  barbarians  will  arrive  today.  . . 

And  so  on.  The  consul  and  the  praetors  walk  out  in  their 
scarlet,  embroidered  togas,  wearing  bracelets  with  sparkling 
emeralds  and  precious  staves  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold  . . . 
because  the  barbarians  will  arrive  today  — and  such  things 
dazzle  barbarians.  Orators  don't  give  their  speeches  . . . 
because  barbarians  are  bored  by  eloquence  . . . The  poem 
concludes: 

What  does  this  sudden  uneasiness  mean, 

and  this  confusion?  (How  grave  the  faces  have  become!) 

Why  are  the  streets  and  squares  rapidly  emptying, 

and  why  is  everyone  going  back  home  so  lost  in  thought? 

Because  it  is  night  and  the  barbarians  have  not  come. 
And  some  men  have  arrived  from  the  frontiers 
and  they  say  that  there  are  no  barbarians  any  longer. 

And  now,  what  will  become  of  us  without  barbarians? 
These  people  were  a kind  of  solution.1 

1 . E.  Kelley,  P.  Sherrard:  Six  Poets  of  Modern  Greece  (Thames  & Hudson/London, 
1960). 
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Listening  to  so  many  literary  orators,  senators  and  praetors, 
I have  the  recurring  feeling  that  they  really  do  believe  in 
barbarians,  in  law-making  barbarians,  in  barbarians  bored  by 
eloquence,  even  in  barbarians  threatening  the  sublime  cultural 
edifices;  barbarians  who  would  be  whole-hearted  opponents  of 
the  artist's  creative  complex,  of  the  preservation  of  the  only  and 
truly  human  nature  protected  by  the  arts  and  humanities; 
barbarians  who  would  be  at  the  same  time  a kind  of  solution  of 
the  inborn  problems  of  ageing  societies  and  cultures;  who  would 
at  least  provide  an  easy,  silent  target  for  traditional  humanitarian 
emotions,  passions  and  conservational  tendencies. 

The  barbarians  are  of  course  the  scientists. 

The  romantic  disjunction  of  head  and  heart  is,  after  two 
hundred  years,  still  not  cured  in  an  individual  artist's  mentality. 
The  artist's  primal  and  direct  communication  with  the  nature  of 
Man  and  Things  is  still  seen  as  an  alternative  and  more  genuine 
path  of  human  creativity,  opposing  the  analytical,  cold  and 
cynical  scientific  approach. 

Science  is  spectrum  analysis:  Art  is  photosynthesis,  as  Karl 
Kraus  has  put  it.  Or,  according  to  the  Polish  satirist  Stanislaw 
Jerzy  Lee,  the  hay  smells  different  to  the  lovers  than  to  the 
horses. 

Let's  take  a look  at  the  realm  of  the  horses.  Has  it  still  the 
same  constitution  and  structure  as  it  had  during  Enlightenment 
and  the  romantic  reaction  to  Enlightenment?  Is  the  scientific 
paradigm,  that  is  the  apparatus  of  perception  and  the  framework 
into  which  all  observations  are  fitted,2  unchanged  throughout 
the  last  couple  of  centuries?  Or  are  we  confronted  with  another 
paradigm  than  were  the  Encyclopedists,  the  Rousseauians  and 
the  Herderians? 

If  there  is  something  like  a "Science,"  that  is  a complex  of 
activities  creating  methods  for  acquiring  applicable  information 
on  the  world,  then  it  is  not  a perennial  rock  increasing  by  simple 
accretion,  but  a slow,  frequently  unnoticed  transition  from  the 
First  to  the  Second  and  Third  Science.3,4 

2.  T.C.  Kuhn:  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions  (Univ.  of  Chicago  Press/1962). 

3.  M.C.  Goodall:  Science  and  the  Politician  (Shenkaman/Cambridge,  Mass.  1965). 

4.  C.H.  Waddington:  Behind  Appearance  (MIT  Press/Cambridge,  Mass.  1970). 
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In  the  First  Science,  introduced  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the 
method  consisted  of  forming  axioms  from  which  some  theorems 
could  be  deduced  by  the  application  of  logical  systems  which 
would  today  be  regarded  as  "philosophical"  rather  than 
"scientific."  In  the  Renaissance,  the  First  Science  was  gradually 
replaced  by  the  Second.  This  was  based  on  systematized 
observation  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  tools  developed  at  that 
time.  It  invented  the  interrogation  of  nature  through  ex- 
periments, which  in  turn  were  based  on  assumptions  derived 
from  direct  observations,  on  entities  conveyed  by  observation, 
on  entities  very  similar  or  identical  to  the  data  of  everyday 
sensual  experience.  The  paradigm  of  the  Second  Science 
resulted  in  an  enormous  wealth  of  classifications,  descriptions 
and  notions  of  objects  and  elementary  forces.  The  Second 
Science  is  metaphorically  represented  by  the  reality  of  scientific 
libraries  bulging  with  wisdom,  asserting  to  contain  the  World  per 
se  and  the  World  for  Man,  by  the  tons  of  Handbiicher  and 
Systemata  Naturae,  and  by  the  reality  of  scientific  laboratories 
where  uninvolved  observers  ask  their  questions  and  manipulate 
disparate  objects,  dissect  them  and  rearrange  them  in  chains  of 
facts  and  abstractions. 

The  Second  Science  has  enriched  the  vocabulary  by  an 
enormous  wealth  of  terms  and  denotations  attributed  to  natural 
objects  and  technological  processes.  At  least  in  this  respect  it 
had  a marked  positive  effect  on  the  literary  mind  which  followed 
the  Second  Science  in  the  demythicization-by-denomination 
process,  abandoning  the  broad  notions  of  just  trees,  just  flowers 
or  just  crafts  and  going  for  concrete,  specific  terms.  At  least  in 
the  descriptive  approach  to  objects  and  forces  the  literary  mind 
(and  culture  in  general)  made  use  of  the  Second  Science 
paradigm. 

Nevertheless,  the  devitalised  library  and  the  cool,  white, 
unimaginative  laboratory  thought  of  as  being  Science  itself  still 
represent  the  scientific  counterpoint  to  the  deep,  warm  and 
increasingly  sophisticated  introspectiveness  of  the  individual 
artistic  mind. 

Many  times  we  find  artists  believing,  at  least  in  their  privacy, 
that  they  are  something  fundamentally  opposed  to  this  science, 
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to  inimical  science  which  is  designed  to  endanger  their  minds, 
their  aims  and  their  ways  of  life,  as  well  as  the  homeostasis  of  the 
planet.  They  still  believe  in  "the  Vulture  whose  wings  are  dull 
realities,"  as  did  Edgar  A.  Poe  in  "the  crude  composition  of  my 
earliest  boyhood"  in  1829.  They  content  themselves  on  the  one 
hand  with  a subnormal  understanding  of  the  present  sciences  in 
particular,  and  with  a pretended  general  understanding  of 
"Science"  on  the  other,  albeit  they  mix  up  science,  technology 
and  the  application  of  both  — which  is  rather  the  consequence  of 
the  given  social  structure  than  the  responsibility  of  sciences. 
Some  like  to  understand  what  they  believe  in.  Others  like  to 
believe  in  what  they  understand,  says  Lee.  This  private  artistic 
attitude  amounts  to  a total  misunderstanding,  to  a kind  of  artistic 
dogmatism  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  artistic  messianism.  In 
Lee's  terms  — "Every  wasp  that  fights  the  fan  thinks  it  is  Don 
Quixote." 

"Humankind  cannot  bear  too  much  reality,"  said  T.S.  Eliot. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  realm 
of  lovers  — in  the  mood  and  ideology  of  the  traditional  culture 
during  the  last  eighty  years.  Almost  the  same  controversy  on 
culture,  education  and  science  developed  in  1882  between  T.  H. 
Huxley  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  in  1959  between  C.P.  Snow  and 
F.  R.  Leavis.  In  both  cases  the  issue  was  the  impact  of  science, 
technology  and  industry  on  human  life  and  on  human  values. 
But  it  was  really  Arnold  who  clearly  understood  what  the 
Encyclopedists,  the  French  Revolution  and  Hegel  told  the  world, 
namely  that  Reason,  Idea  or  Creative  Imagination  had  become 
decisive  in  human  destiny.  For  Arnold,  culture  was  "the  best 
that  had  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world."5  Consequently,  the 
contraposition  of  culture  and  science,  in  Snow's  terms  of 
traditional  culture  and  scientific  culture,  appears  to  be  an  artificial 
one.  The  1959  controversy  is  not  a confrontation  of  two 
cultures,  but  only  of  two  autoreflections  of  the  artistic  and 
scientific  establishments  — of  the  artistic  sensibility,  and  the 
paradigm  and  material  consequences  of  the  Second  Science. 

However,  in  this  century,  the  paradigm  of  the  Second 
Science  has  been  broken  up  and  a new  paradigm  is  emerging,  that 
of  Goodall's  Third  Science.  The  first  step  was  the  new 
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development  of  physics  where  the  material  world  was  found  to 
consist  of  entities  basically  different  from  anything  we  can 
experience  by  our  senses.  "The  world  of  billiard  ball  atoms 
existing  at  definite  times  in  simple  three-dimensional  space 
dissolved  into  the  esoteric  notions  of  quantum  mechanics  and 
relativity,  which  to  the  unsophisticated  seem  most'unnaturar."4 
The  world  of  living  things,  consisting  so  far  of  sets  of  organisms 
endowed  with  names,  was  dissolved  into  a flow  of  development, 
of  ontogeny  and  phylogeny,  governed  by  somewhat  "unhuman" 
forces  of  natural  selection,  at  the  same  time  introducing  "the 
revolutionary  idea  that  chance  and  indeterminancy  are  among 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  reality."5 

Interest  has  moved  towards  the  study  of  general  properties 
of  systems,  of  information  and  organization.  By  this  tendency 
science  has  enclosed  many  areas  so  far  unexplored  and  so  far 
regarded  as  being  out  of  the  scope  of  the  hard-centered  scientific 
approach. 

But,  most  important,  the  involvement  of  the  observer  in  the 
observed  holds  true  in  general  (although  this  notion  is  still  under 
dispute  among  physicists).  The  famous  Heisenberg  sentence 
maintains:  "Even  in  science  the  object  of  research  is  no  longer 
nature  itself,  but  man's  investigation  of  nature."6 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  not  in  the  matter  itself,  as  I put  it  in 
a poem. 

The  situation  is  beautifully  defined  by  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer:  "We  have  a certain  choice  as  to  which  traits  of 
the  atomic  systems  we  wish  to  study  and  measure  and  which  we 
let  go;  but  we  have  not  the  option  of  doing  them  all.  This 
situation,  which  we  all  recognize,  sustained  in  (Niels)  Bohr  his 
long-held  view  of  the  human  condition:  that  there  are  mutually 
exclusive  ways  of  using  our  words,  our  minds,  our  souls,  any  of 
which  is  open  to  us,  but  which  cannot  be  combined:  ways  as 
different,  for  example,  as  preparing  to  act  and  entering  into  a 
retrospective  search  for  the  reasons  of  action.  This  discovery 
has  not,  I think,  penetrated  into  general  cultural  life.  I wish  it 

5.  L.  Trilling:  Beyond  Culture.  Essays  on  Literature  and  Learning.  (Viking  Press/New 

York,  1965). 

6.  W.  Heisenberg:  The  Physicist's  Conception  of  Nature  (Hutchinson/London,  1958). 
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had;  it  is  a good  example  of  something  that  would  be  relevant,  if 
only  it  could  be  understood.  . . ."7 

Last  but  not  least,  the  present  scientific  paradigm  and  the 
organization  of  modern  science  provide  a precise  and  lasting 
world  memory  and  link  distant  causes  with  distant  effects.  They\ 
offer  an  operational  framework  of  memory  which  was  missing  in 
the  life  of  societies  and  in  the  culture.  I 

No  one  of  good  will  can  fail  to  perceive  current  scientific' 
events  and  their  eminent  role  in  our  intellectual  life.  Science 
today  "is  the  way  of  thinking  much  more  than  it  is  a body  of 
knowledge"  and  ".  . . if  science  is  a topic  of  general  interest  and 
concern  - if  both  delights  and  social  consequences  are  discussed 
regularly  and  competently  in  schools,  the  press,  and  at  the  dinner 
table  - we  have  greatly  improved  our  prospects  for  learning  how 
the  world  really  is  and  improving  both  it  and  us",  says  Carl  Sagan 
with  a grain  of  idealism.8  And  Lewis  Thomas,  who  is  definitely 
less  exuberant,  states:  "We  need  science,  more  and  better 

science,  not  for  its  technology,  not  for  leisure,  not  even  for  health 
and  longevity,  but  for  the  hope  of  wisdom  which  our  kind  of 
culture  must  acquire  for  its  survival."9  ( 

In  my  essay  "Science  in  the  Unity  of  Culture,"  I referred  to\ 
science  as  an  ally  of  the  intellect  of  the  ordinary  citizen;  an  ally 
helping  him  to  make  order  out  of  disorganization,  out  of  chaos, 
regardless  of  what  forms  these  take.  From  the  citizen's 
viewpoint,  what  we  may  loosely  call  the  'intellectual  function'  of 
science  and  art,  overlap  to  form  a unity,  with  each  conditioning 
and  complementing  the  other.10  This,  of  course,  does  not  imply 
that  the  citizen  lives  all  the  time  in  the  atmosphere  of  scientific 
and  artistic  tides,  it  implies  only  that  they  are  within  his  reach 
when  he  has  a chance  to  gasp  the  breath  of  culture. 

In  particular  scientific  disciplines  which  have  sometimes 
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7.  Robert  Oppenheimer:  Some  Reflections  on  Science  and  Culture  (Univ.  of  North 
Carolina  Press/Chapel  Hill,  1960). 

8.  Carl  Sagan:  Broca's  Brain.  Reflections  on  the  Romance  of  Science  (Random  House/ 
New  York,  1979). 

9.  Lewis  Thomas:  The  Medusa  and  the  Snail:  More  Notes  of  a Biology  Watcher  (Viking 
Press/  New  York,  1979). 

10.  M.  Holub:  " Science  in  the  Unity  of  Culture."  In:  Impact  of  Science  on  Society  20:151, 
1970. 
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very  little  in  common,  the  barbarians  may  well  have  created 
disparate  images  of  a colorless  world,  cold  and  mute,  alien  to  any 
sensual  evidence.  But  at  the  same  time  they  have  subjected 
mankind  to  the  pressure  or  freedom  of  basic  and  definitive 
technological  progress,  they  have  provided  the  human  mind  not 
only  with  new  and  innovative  ideas,  but  also  with  new  means  of 
apperception,  insight  and  expression.  They  have  also  produced 
the  worldwide  system  of  communications  and  the  worldwide 
feeling  of  human  simultaneity,  as  well  as  producing  isolated, 
particular  scientific  universes  with  little  possibility  of  intercom- 
munication and  translation  into  a universal  scientific  language. 
The  universal  paradigms  are  present  rather  by  implication  than 
in  an  explicit  form. 

It  was  William  Butler  Yeats  who  observed  in  “The  Return 
of  Ulysses":  “The  more  a poet  rids  his  verses  of  heterogeneous 
knowledge  and  irrelevant  analysis,  and  purifies  his  mind  with 
elaborate  art,  the  more  does  the  little  ritual  of  his  verse  resemble 
the  great  ritual  of  Nature,  and  become  mysterious  and  inscrut- 
able."11 

So,  it  is  not  only  in  the  science-art  relationship  that  we 
suffer  or  believe  we  suffer  from  the  lack  of  a common  language, 
t is  also  in  the  art-common  sense  relationship.  It  is  also  within 
the  arts  themselves.  Bronowski  states  that  there  is  a general 
lack  of  a broad  and  general  language  in  our  culture.12  But  it  may 
be  suggested  that  this  lack  is  merely  accidental,  momentary  and 
superficial.  We  may  lack  a common  language  and  common 
sensibility,  but  we  should  be  increasingly  aware  that  we  do  share 
common  silence. 

At  first  glimpse  one  might  suspect  that  literature  would  be 
closer  to  the  sciences  than  other  art  forms,  because  sciences  also 
use  words  and  depend  on  syntax  for  expressing  their  findings  and 
formulating  ideas.  They  have  created  specialized  vocabularies 
of  their  own,  mainly  for  purposes  of  higher  precision  and  to 
approach  the  ultimate  aim  of  highly  formalized  monolytic 
expression,  if  not  a new  syntax.  Such  a syntax  has  already  been 

11.  W.B.  Yeats:  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil  (A.H.  Bullen/London,  1903). 

12.  J.  Bronowski:  The  Common  Sense  of  Science  (Heinemann/Melbourne,  London, 

Toronto,  1951). 
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created  by  mathematicians  and  theoretical  physicists.  Writers 
use  the  same  tools  as  scientists  (except  for  mathematicians). 
They  perform  on  the  same  stage,4  but  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  sciences  and  poetry  do  not  share  words,  they  polarize 
them. 

The  assumption  that  a poet  using  scientific  words,  scientific 
vocabulary,  could  produce  writing  which  would  be  closer  to 
science  and  its  spirit,  without  being  a scientist  himself  is  — to 
paraphrase  Waddington  — like  rendering  Shakespeare  in  the 
language  and  philosophical  framework  of  an  evening  newspaper. 
Even  a poet-scientist  finds  it  impossible  to  approach  the  essence 
of  his  science  in  his  poetry.  Actually,  modern  painting  has  in 
some  ways  come  closer  to  the  new  scientific  notions  and 
paradigms,  precisely  because  a painter's  vocabulary,  colors, 
shapes  and  dimensions  are  not  congruent  to  the  scientist's  vocab- 
ulary. Their  vocabularies  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but 
complementary. 

Many  present  scientific  disciplines  are  represented  by  their 
wording,  or  are  embodied  in  the  words,  or  are  even  seen  as  the 
thing  said.  Poetry  is  not  the  thing  said,  but  a way  of  saying  it 
(A.E.  Housman). 

For  the  sciences,  words  are  an  auxiliary  tool.  In  the. 
development  of  modern  poetry  words  themselves  turn  into  ob-  ! 
jects,  sometimes  "objets  trouves."  For  William  Carlos  Williams  \ 
"The  poem  is  made  of  things — on  a field."  Thus  the  poem  dwells 
in  a new  space  and  a new  time  and  is  due  in  Williams'  example  to  a 
"strange  arithmetic  or  chemistry  of  art:  ' — to  dissect  away/the 
block  and  leave/a  separate  metal:/hydrogen/the  flame,  helium 
the/pregnant  ash.  . / "13  To  paraphrase  Heisenberg,  the  object 
of  poetic  research  is  no  longer  nature  itself,  but  man's  use  of 
words.  Hence  poetry  moves  ahead,  paralleling  the  scientific 
paradigm,  into  areas  less  comprehensible  for  a reader  ac- 
customed  to  forming  coherent  mental  pictures  from  the 
sequence  of  phrases,  that  is  to  say  — accustomed  to  the 
commonplace  or  scientific  use  of  words. 

In  the  use  of  words,  poetry  is  the  reverse  of  the  sciences. 
Sciences  bar  all  secondary  factors  associated  with  writing  or 

13.  J.  Hillis  Miller:  Poets  of  Reality:  Six  Twentieth-Century  Writers  (Belknap  Press 

of  Harvard  Univ.  Press / Cambridge,  Mass.,  1965). 
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speaking,  they  are  based  on  a single  logical  meaning  of  the 
sentence  or  of  the  word.  In  poetry,  very  definite  thoughts  occur, 
but  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  expressed  by  words  stripped  of 
secondary  factors  (graphic,  phonetic)  and  especially  by  words 
chosen  so  as  to  bar  all  possibilities  except  one.  On  the  contrary, 
poetry  tries  for  as  many  possible  meanings  and  interactions 
between  words  and  thoughts  as  it  can.  This  is  not  only  for  its 
inner  freedom,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  communication  with 
readers,  for  their  own  freedom.  The  poet  uses  “these  words  be- 
cause the  interests  whose  movement  is  the  growth  of  the  poem 
:ombine  to  bring  them,  just  in  this  form,  into  consciousness  as  a 
means  of  ordering,  controlling  and  consolidating  the  uttered 
experience  of  which  they  are  themselves  a main  part/'14  The  ex- 
perience, or  more  broadly  put,  the  tide  of  impulses  “sweeping 
through  the  mind,  is  the  source  and  the  sanction  of  the  words."14 
:or  the  reader,  the  words  of  the  poem  are  meant  to  reproduce 
similar,  analogous  or  parallel  plays  of  feelings,  thoughts  and 
interests,  putting  him  for  a while  into  a similar,  analogous  or 
related  inner  situation,  leading  to  his  particular  response.  Why 
this  should  happen,  says  Richards,  is  the  mystery  of  communica- 
tion.14 Who  knows  how  often  it  happens  per  book,  per  reading 
or  per  lifetime.  Definitely  not  as  frequently  as  we  pretend. 

One  of  the  functions  of  words  in  a poem  is  to  make  pseudo- 
statements in  Richard's  terms.  The  sole  function  of  words  in 
the  scientific  paper  is  to  make  statements  which  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves,  but  the  matter  of  verification  for  future  experimen- 
tation or  for  a present  or  presented  theory.  The  “truth  of 
poetic  statements  is  acceptable  or  verifiable  by  some  attitude, 
within  the  framework  of  the  mood,  style  and  reference  of  the 
poem.  By  reference  I mean  the  relationship  to  a system  of 
routine  statements,  to  common  sense  and  to  the  literary 
traditions  and  contexts.  “The  poetic  approach  evidently  limits 
the  framework  of  possible  consequences  into  which  the  pseudo- 
statement is  taken.  For  the  scientific  approach  this  framework  is 
unlimited.  Any  and  every  consequence  is  relevant."14 

Interestingly,  at  least  in  my  mind,  which  may  be  affected  by 
my  profession,  some  essential  scientific  notions,  postulates,  laws. 


14.  I. A.  Richards:  Poetries  and  Sciences  (Norton/  New  York,  1970). 
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some  basic  stones  of  the  scientific  syntax  cannot  be  modified, 
cannot  be  transformed  into  pseudo-statements  even  when  used 
in  a poem.  The  poem  too  has  to  keep  some  bones  of  the  scientific 
skeleton  of  the  world.  The  point  is  illustrated  in  my  prose  poem 
"Zito  the  Magician": 

To  amuse  His  Royal  Majesty  he  will  change  water  into 
wine.  Frogs  into  footmen.  Beetles  into  bailiffs.  And 
make  a Minister  out  of  a rat.  He  bows,  and  daisies  grow 
from  his  finger-tips.  And  a talking  bird  sits  on  his 
shoulder. 

There. 

Think  up  something  else,  demands  His  Royal  Majesty. 
Think  up  a black  star.  So  he  thinks  up  a black  star. 
Think  up  dry  water.  So  he  thinks  up  dry  water. 
Think  up  a river  bound  with  straw-bands.  So  he  does. 

There. 

Then  along  comes  a student  and  asks:  Think  up  sine 
alpha  greater  than  one. 

And  Zito  grows  pale  and  sad:  Terribly  sorry.  Sine  is 
between  plus  one  and  minus  one.  Nothing  you  can  do 
about  that. 

And  he  leaves  the  great  royal  empire,  quitely  weaves  his 
way  through  the  throng  of  courtiers,  to  his  home  in  a 
nutshell.15 

\ 

So,  in  the  use  of  words  and  statements,  poetry  and  science 
move  in  different  and  almost  opposite  directions.  But  they  do 
not  aim,  in  my  mind,  for  opposite  ends. 

The  aim  of  a scientific  communication  is  to  convey 
unequivocal  information  about  one  facet  of  a particular  aspect  of 
kinds  of  communication  involve  a definite  time  of  the  full  intel- 
lectual, or  intellectual-emotional  presence.  In  addition,  both 
cultural  consciousness.  As  person-to-person  messages,  both 


15.  M.  Holub:  Selected  Poems  (Transl.  I.  Milner  & G.  Theiner.  Penguin  Modern 
European  Poets/Harmondsworth,  Baltimore  and  Victoria,  1967). 
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reality  to  the  reader,  and  to  the  collective,  anonymous  thesaurus 
of  scientific  data.  o£_2£>etic.-r.oinmunication  is  to 

/introduce  a related  feeling  or  grasp  of  the  one  aspect  of  the 
human  condition  to  the  reader,  or  to  the  collective  mind  of 
are  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  a lasting  memory,  of 
intellectual  or  intellectual-emotional  debris  in  the  individual 
mind  and  in  the  collective  mind  of  culture.  And  both  the 
scientific  and  poetic  communications  are  a function  of  condensa- 
tion of  meanings,  of  the  net  weight  of  meaning  per  word,  of  inner 
and  immanent  intensity.  Opposed  to  other  written  com- 
munications, they  are  — at  their  best  — concentrates,  time- 
saving devices.  I have  been  repeatedly  intrigued  by  hearing 
from  scientific  colleagues  that  they  do  read  poetry;  because  it  is 
short,  instantaneous  and  rewarding  on  the  spot,  just  as  a good 
scientific  paper  should  be. 

And  the  notion  of  the  specific  high  inner  intensity  shared  by 
the  scientific  and  poetic  communication  leads  me  to  suggest  that 
there  is  another  common  trait:  the  goal  or  gravitational  force  of 
sudden  revelation,  discovery  or  statement  with  a predictive 
value.  Here  we  are  actually  referring  more  to  the  very  scientific 
action  than  to  the  communication,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  act 
of  writing  rather  than  to  the  completed  poem.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  even  the  present  form  of  scientific  papers  is  based  on  a 
proven  narrative  structure  of  introduction,  technical  elaboration 
and  almost  instantaneous  presentation  of  the  findings  where  the 
graphic,  numerical  or  condensed  textual  statements  sometimes 
attain  the  value  of  a revealing  metaphor. 

In  some  sciences,  which  are  still  fully  dependent  on  the 
traditional  syntax,  a conscious  application  of  some  sophisticated 
literary  forms  may  occasionally  occur.  So  a form  of  a platonic 
dialogue  between  Prof.  Soma  (the  name  standing  for  the 
advocates  of  a somatic  mutation  theory)  and  Prof.  Line  (for 
germinal  line  theory)  has  been  chosen  by  F.C.  Osher  and  W.C. 
Neal  for  an  impressive  confrontation  of  the  theories  of 
generation  of  diversity  (GOD)  in  immunological  recognition. 
The  article  was  published  among  "normal"  scientific  com- 
munications in  "Cellular  Immunology"  (17:552,  1975).  I'd  even 
suggest  that  in  these  sciences  the  esthetic  value  of  the  literary 
communication  still  counts,  and  may  become  a noticeable  quality. 
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George  Orwell  may  have  been  right  when  he  remarked:  "Above 
the  level  of  a railway  guide,  no  book  is  quite  free  from  aesthetic 
considerations." 

Comparing  good  scientific  stuff  with  boring  repetitive 
articles,  as  well  as  comparing  accomplished  poems  with  boring 
non-communicative  stanza  after  stanza,  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  common  denominator  of  quality,  of  goodness,  is  in  both  cases 
the  notion  of  a little  discovery,  a discovery  which  is  going  to  stay 
and  attract  our  attention  also  in  the  future,  in  other  situations 
and  in  different  contexts.  And  the  longing  for  making  the  little 
discovery  and  prediction  is  to  my  feeling  the  primary  motivation 
of  both  the  scientific  and  poetic  action.  William  Carlos  Williams: 
"Invent  (if  you  can)  discover  or/nothing  is  clear — will  sur- 
mount/the drumming  in  your  head  . . . ." 

If  the  result  is  good,  and  this  may  happen  at  times,  the  great 
feeling  is  conveyed  even  to  the  reader  of  the  scientific  report. 
William  Carlos  Williams  has  remarked  in  a poem:  "We/have/ 
microscopic  anatomy/of  the  whale. /This  is/reassuring."  I don't 
think  that  this  poem  is  so  ironic.  For  Williams  has  written 
too:  "So  much/depends/upon/a  red  wheel/barrow  . . ."  and  this 
is  taken  seriously  by  everybody. 

Or  in  an  example  from  a recent  scientific  event:  S.T.  Peale, 
P.M.  Cassen  and  R.T.  Reynolds  published  in  "Science"  (March  2, 
1979)  a paper  indicating  that  Jupiter's  gravity,  tugging  the  near 
side  of  Jupiter's  satellite  Io  harder  than  the  far  side,  would  cause 
the  interior  of  Io  to  yield  and  create  friction  and  heating,  the 
accumulated  heat  being  sufficient  to  melt  the  core,  so  that 
widespread  volcanism  can  be  expected.  They  said:  "Voyager 
images  of  Io  may  reveal  evidence  for  a planetary  structure 
dramatically  different  from  any  previously  observed."  Three 
days  thereafter  Voyager  I reached  Jupiter  and  transmitted  pic- 
tures of  Io's  yellow,  orange  and  white  surface  shaped  by  recent 
volcanic  activity  and  later,  clouds  rising  from  a giant  volcano. 
The  human  satisfaction  one  obtains  from  this  episode  equals  the 
satisfaction  from  a great  poem;  the  poetic  quality  is  in  the  ele- 
gance of  the  prediction  and  in  the  coincidence  of  timing  of  the 
publication  and  the  Voyager  I success.  No  poetic  qualities  could 
be  found  in  the  paper  itself. 
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On  the  contrary,  an  idea  which  appears  extremely  attractive 
in  its  human  message,  in  its  face  value  and  in  its  wording, 
happens  to  be  very  dangerous  and  misleading  in  the  scientific 
context.  A recent  example  occurs  to  me.  Somebody  in- 
vestigated the  reason  for  frequent  miscarriages  in  an  area  where 
men  used  to  drag  heavily  loaded  ships  by  ropes.  The  author 
examined  the  miscarried  fetuses  and  found  that  they  have  been 
preponderantly  of  male  sex,  tend  to  turn  away  from  the  placenta, 
hold  the  umbilical  cords  in  their  hands  and  over  their  shoulder,  as 
if  they  were  ropes.  This  is  definitely  a very  poetic  idea. 
Confronted  by  the  valid  genetic  notions  on  the  inheritance  of 
adaptive  qualities,  the  idea  is  a disaster  and  the  observation  may 
be  rather  an  example  of  wishful  thinking  and  jumping  to 
conclusions  than  of  a scientific  hard  or  soft  fact.  Human 
approaches  do  not  count  in  science.  The  moral  and  esthetic 
values  emerge  at  the  very  beginning  and  at  the  very  end  of  the 
scientific  activity,  not  in  its  mechanism. 

What  then  is  the  difference  or  the  likeness  of  the  human 
experience  in  the  very  act  of  science-making  and  poetry-making? 
Are  there  common  roots  in  the  so-called  creative  impulse  and 
are  there  common  enjoyments  in  these  two  activities  which  we 
have  described  as  basically  different  in  the  uses  of  words  and 
L handling  of  meanings? 

Let  us  follow  the  single  steps  schematically: 

Ti  Decision  to  actp  Irulhe  lab,  there  is  hardly  ever  the 
chance  to  start  something  new,  to  ask  a purely  personal, 
independent  question.  What  one  starts  with  is  a heavy  burden 
of  accumulated  literature  which  is  supposed  to  be  known.  The 
statement  of  the  question  is  determined  by  the  literature,  by  the 
hard  facts  and  by  the  gaps.  However,  the  question  still  may  be 
personal,  since  it  depends  also  on  one  s own  interests,  instincts 
for  what  may  be  important,  the  history  of  the  work  done  (the 
profile  of  the  lab)  and  the  self-evaluation  (what  can  I do  with  my 
skills,  what  can  I afford  with  the  given  intellectual  capacities  and 
with  the  given  tools).  After  many  twists  and  revisions  suddenly 
the  point  appears:  this  hasn't  been  done  yet,  this  is  technically 
feasible,  this  is  going  to  work,  and  this  may  lead  to  some  yes  or  no 
answers.  The  emergence  of  the  theme  has  definitely  an 
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emotional  quality  and  brings  some  sort  of  a permanent 
enthusiasm,  which  one  experiences  anytime  one  gets  to  the 
bench  and  to  the  work. 

Now  the  poem:  I cannot  give  here,  of  course,  a generally 
valid  psychological  pattern.  I have  to  refer  to  my  own 
experience  and  rely  on  the  vivisection  of  my  own  writing.  The 
statement,  or  better,  feeling,  of  the  theme  is  primarily  here;  the 
confrontation  with  the  work  done  by  the  subject  and  by  the 
others  is  secondary.  The  theme  appears  to  me  as  a general 
metaphor,  as  a shift  from  the  obvious  to  the  parareal.  Its 
emergence  implies  the  instincts  for  self-evaluation  and  personal 
style.  What  is  strongly  felt  is  again  that  . . . yes,  this  is  going  to 
work,  this  may  work,  if  . . . this  may  lead  to  a poem.  The 
emergence  of  the  theme  is  at  times  the  function  of  a definite 
emotional  state  which  appears  to  be  both  the  trigger  and  the 
driving  and  unifying  force.  At  any  rate,  the  emergence  of  the 
theme  is  connected  with  the  feeling  of  elation,  relief,  and  with 
the  same  sort  of  permanent  enthusiasm  which  keeps  one  at 
work,  even  if  it  is  not  done  at  once. 

The  basic  difference  of  the  emergence  of  the  scientific  theme 
and  the  poem-theme  is  the  notion  and  necessity  of  purification, 
definition  and  linearity  of  the  former,  and  the  notion  of  necessity 
of  the  openness,  ramification-potential  and  multilevel-interac- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  scientific  theme  implies  as  much  light  as 
possible.  If  they  are  not  here,  they  must  be  created,  opened)\ 
found  in  the  course  of  the  poem.  The  basic  likeness  of  both 
activities  is  the  agreeable  experience  of  the  self,  of  the  interior 
functioning,  or  even  well-functioning  machine.  If  this  sounds 
heretical  for  poetry,  I would  refer  to  W.C.  Williams:  The  poem  is 
a machine  made  of  words. 

The  agreeable  experience  may  be  better  denoted  as  the 
realization  of  the  inner  freedom,  of  the  freedom  of  choice,  of  one 
of  the  very  few  moments  of  existential  freedom.  I tried  to  define 
this  feeling,  common  to  the  finding  of  the  way  in  the  lab  and  to 
the  finding  of  the  way  of  the  poem,  in  my  piece,  "On  the  Origin  of 
Legal  Power": 
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This  time, 

when  houses  sit  on  eggs 
of  the  little  painted  easter  death 
and  the  symphony  orchestra 
is  dug  in  behind  the  bushes, 

when  bassoons  and  trombones 
loom  up  on  the  road, 
asking  for  alms  bigger  than 
the  live  weight  of  the  body, 

and  he,  listening  to 

the  inner  unison  we  used  to  know  by  heart, 
to  the  tempest-in-the-teapot, 
to  this  in-spite-of-all-that, 

does  not  recognize  the  big  city 

because  of  the  little  flame, 

does  realise  the  fatigue  of  the  mountain  mass 

face  to  face  with  a falling  stone 

and 

at  least  this  time 
when  asked,  replies. 

Yes,  I can. 


And  goes 

the  way  of  the  flute.16 


2.  Doing  it.^  In  the  lab,  doing  it  is  so  complicated  that  it 
can  be  described  in  the  simplest  terms.  In  one  of  the  few 
poems  where  I really  could  render  something  from  the  labora- 
tory experience,  I said: 


You  ask  the  secret. 

It  has  just  one  name: 
again  . . . 


"Doing  it,"  working  in  the  lab,  requires  lots  of  self- 

16.  M.  Holub:  Sagittal  Section  (forthcoming:  FIELD  T ranslation  Series  #3/Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin). 
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restriction  and  discipline,  of  mastering  momentary  impulses 
for  variations  and  deviations  of  the  work,  of  tolerance  for 
pitfalls  and  uncertainties,  for  the  provisorial  and  not-yet- 
accomplished,  for  boring  repetitions  of  the  same  step,  for  a 
pedantic  order  of  actions  and  thoughts.  It  is  at  times  a lonely, 
stubborn  and  defensive  endeavor:  there  are  always,  as  S.J.  Lee 
says,  some  Eskimos  around,  who  would  advise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Congo  what  to  do  during  the  hot  summer.  To  this  end, 
let  me  quote  my  poem  'The  Truth": 

He  left,  infallible,  the  door  itself 
was  bruised  as  he 
hit  the  mark. 

We  two  sat  awhile 

the  figures  in  the  protocols 
staring  at  us  like 
green  huge-headed  beetles 
out  of  the  crevices  of  evening. 

The  books  stretched 
their  spines, 

the  balance  weighed  just  for  the  fun  of  it 
and  the  glass  beads  in  the  necklace 
of  the  god  of  sleep  whispered  together 
in  the  scales. 

'Have  you  ever  been  right?'  one  of  us  asked. 

'I  haven't/ 

Then  we  counted  on. 

It  was  late 

And  outside  the  smoky  town,  frosty  and  purple 

climbed  to  the  stars.15 

Now,  "doing  the  poem"  involves  psychological  mechanisms 
which  I am  tempted  to  describe  in  almost  analogous  terms. 
Metaphorically  I would  say,  it  means  to  run  the  lab  in  the  mind, 
with  discipline,  with  the  uttermost  sense  of  order  and  style, 
allowing  for  new  incoming  associations  and  notions  only  if  they 
keep  to  the  preconceived  framework  of  possible  consequences. 
W.C.  Williams  went  as  far  as  . . . "This  combination  of  order 
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with  discovery,  with  exploration  and  revelation,  the  vigor  of 
sensual  stimulation,  is  of  the  essence  of  art."13  The  whole 
process  is  happening  in  one  spot  and  in  one  time,  or  at  least  in  one 
unique  inner  atmosphere  which  may  occur  at  different  times. 
It  feels  rather  as  if  "it  is  being  done"  or  "it  is  doing  it"  than  "I  am 


detng  it." 

/ The  pitfalls  and  errors  in  the  lab  work  can  be  repaired  and 
! abolished  by  repetitions.  The  pitfalls  and  errors  in  the  poem  lead 
more  frequently  to  wreckage  and  abandonment.  However,  both 
activities  involve  the  basic  risk  of  possible  definitive  losing,  up  to 
the  moment  when  one  suddenly  discovers  that  it  works,  in  spite 
of  alhrtefFT’*' 

3.  "Finding  it, "j  the  moment  of  success,  or  at  least  what  one 
takes  to  bchthe ijpjoof  of  fulfillment,  the  experience  of  the  little 
discovery,  which  is  virtually  identical  when  looking  into  the 
microscope  and  seeing  the  expected  (or  at  times  the  unexpected, 
but  meaningful)  and  when  looking  at  the  nascent  organism  of  the 
poem.  The  emotional,  esthetic  and  existential  value  is  the 
.same.  It  is  one  of  the  few  real  joys  in  life. 

A strong  feeling  of  reality.  So  strong  that  I've  never  dared 
desei4be4t— M^yhe-^I^erbecause  I do  not  have  enough  personal 
j experience  with  this  moment.  Nor  in  the  lab.  Nor  in  poetry. 
But  in  any  case,  I feel  compelled  by  all  that  I know,  to  answer 
the  above  stated  question  positively.  Yes,  there  is  the  common 
root  of  so-called  creativity,  there  is  the  same  experience  of 
fulfillment  ancT  Inner  rewarcT  Therefore  T couTcT  never  quite 
understand  people  asking,  can  you  do  both  these  things  that  are 
so  basically  different.  They  are  technically  different,  technically 
at  opposite  poles  of  the  application  of  language,  but  emanate 
from  the  same  deep  level  of  the  human  urge,  and  the  application 
of  all  available  forces. 

So  far.  I've  tried  to  describe  science-making  and  poem- 
making as  if  one  would  be  alone  with  the  theme,  alone  with  the 
work,  alone  with  the  result.  In  reality,  one  is  at  almost  all  times 
deeply  immersed  in  the  collective  process  of  life  and  survival, 
caring  and  worrying,  winning  and  losing.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a "scientist"  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a poet.  One  can 
pretend  it,  one  may  play  the  role,  but  the  essence  of  being  it  is 
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realized  only  in  the  rare  moments  described.  I tried  to  elaborate 
on  this  in  “Conversation  with  a Poet": 

You  are  a poet?  Yes,  I am. 

How  do  you  know? 

I have  written  a poem. 

When  you  wrote  the  poem,  it  means  you  were  a poet.  But  now? 

I shall  write  another  poem  some  day. 

Then  you  may  again  be  a poet.  But  how  will  you  know  that  it 
really  is  a poem? 

It  will  be  just  like  the  last  one. 

In  that  case  it  will  certainly  not  be  a poem.  A poem  exists 
only  once — it  cannot  be  the  same  again. 

I mean  it  will  be  just  as  good. 

But  you  cannot  mean  that.  The  goodness  of  a poem  exists  only 
once  and  does  not  depend  on  you  but  on  circumstances. 

I imagine  the  circumstances  will  be  the  same. 

If  that  is  your  opinion,  you  never  were  a poet  and  never  will 
be.  Why  then  do  you  think  you  are  a poet? 

Well,  I really  don't  know  . . . 

But  who  are  you?17 

I can't  be  in  other  people's  skin  and  I can't  judge;  but  as  for 
me,  I would  say  that  I have  spent  95%  of  my  time  and  energy  in 
fighting  my  way  through  the  wild  vegetation  of  circumstances, 
looking  for  the  tiny  spots,  for  the  little  clearing  where  I 
eventually  could  really  work,  write  or  do  research,  albeit  the 
second  happens  to  be  my  profession. 

Why  then  should  it  make  so  much  difference,  being  the  poet 
and  being  the  scientist,  when  95%  of  our  time  we  are  really 
secretaries,  telephonists,  passers-by,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
privileged  and  underprivileged  citizens,  waiting  patrons, 
applicants,  household  maids,  clerks,  commuters,  offenders, 
listeners,  drivers,  runners,  patients,  losers,  subjects  and 
shadows? 

There  is  a tremendous  amount  of  amateurism  in  everyday 
life  and  in  professional  life.  The  tension  between  the  rocks  of 
unprofessional  tasks  and  burdens  and  between  the  grains  of 
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professionalism  is  the  most  frequent  tension  in  our  experience. 
Our  hard-centered  scientific  approach,  as  well  as  our  soft- 
centered  artistic  approach,  appear  to  be  of  little  use  in  solving 
both  the  profane  and  the  deepest  troubles  of  our  lives  in 
moments  of  urgent  need,  alarm,  crisis  and  desolation. 

We  pretend  to  live  inside  a world-fruit  of  our  creativity  and 
culture.  But  in  fact  our  work  happens  to  be  a tiny,  subtle,  at  time 
permeating,  but  most  of  the  time  confined  domain  in  a world  and 
in  an  age  dominated  by  the  giants  of  management  and 
advertising,  by  untamed  autonomous  suprastructures  which 
look  down  at  us  as  if  at  an  easily  manageable  microbial  culture. 

And  this  is  the  last  aspect  of  reality  where  there  is  a total 
amalgamation  of  science  and  poetry:  some  sort  of  actual  help- 
lessness. And  this  is  exactly  what  we  quoted  from  Oppen- 
heimer:  " . . . mutually  exclusive  ways  of  using  our  words  . . . 
minds  . . . souls  . . . ways  as  preparing  to  act  and  entering 
into  retrospective  search  for  the  reasons  for  action  . . ." 

Let  me  conclude,  therefore,  with  my  “Brief  Reflection  on  the 
Test  Tube": 

You  take 

a bit  of  fire,  a bit  of  water, 

a bit  of  rabbit  or  tree, 

or  any  little  piece  of  man, 

you  mix  it,  shake  well,  cork  it  up, 

put  it  in  a warm  place,  in  darkness,  in  light,  in  frost, 

leave  it  alone  for  a while  — 

though  things  don't  leave  you  alone — 

and  that's  the  whole  point. 

And  then 

you  have  a look  - and  it  grows, 
a little  sea,  a little  volcano, 
a little  tree,  a little  heart,  a little  brain, 
so  small  you  don't  hear  it  pleads 
to  be  let  out, 

and  that's  the  whole  point,  not  to  hear. 

Then  you  go 

and  record  it,  all  the  minuses  or 

all  the  pluses,  some  with  an  exclamation-mark, 
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all  the  zeros,  or  all  the  numbers,  some  with 
exclamation-mark, 
and  the  point  is  that  the  test-tube 
is  an  instrument  for  changing  question  - 
into  exclamation-marks. 

And  the  point  is 

that  for  the  moment  you  forget 
you  yourselves  are 

In  the  test-tube.17 


an 


17.  M.  Holub:  Notes  of  a Clay  Pigeon  (Seeker  & Warburg / London,  1977). 
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MARVIN  BELL  spent  some  time 
in  Alaska  this  summer.  He  writes, 
"I  now  recommend  22-mile  white- 
water  raft  trips  on  the  Nenana 
River  for  all  poets  who,  like  my- 
self, have  been  reassembling  their 
notions  of  poetry  for  some  time." 

PHILIP  BOOTH  is  in  Maine,  fin- 
ishing his  sixth  book  of  poems. 

"My  new  booklength  poem.  Dif- 
ferent Fleshes,  is  the  inaugural 
volume  in  a new  poetry  series 
from  Hobart  & William  Smith 
Colleges  Press,"  writes  ALBERT 
GOLDBARTH,  "and  should  be 
out  by  the  time  your  Fall  issue 
appears." 

MIROSLAV  HOLUB  was  a guest 
playwright/ writer-in-residence  at 
Oberlin  during  the  spring  semes- 
ter of  1979.  FIELD  will  publish  a 
new  collection  of  his  poems  early 
next  year.  DANA  HABOVA,  who 
has  translated  Holub's  work  in 
collaboration  with  STUART 
FRIEBERT,  works  as  a translator 
of  films  in  Prague. 

LAURA  JENSEN,  author  of  Bad 
Boats,  lives  in  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton. 

SHIRLEY  KAUFMAN  will  spend  a 
week  in  Oberlin  as  an  NEA  Writer 
in  Residence  during  November  of 
this  year.  Her  latest  book  is  From 
One  Life  to  Another,  from  Pitt. 

MAXINE  KUMIN's  latest  book  of 
poems  is  The  Retrieval  System. 
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"Besides  the  fact  that  my  book, 
American  Roads,  will  be  out  this 
fall/winter  from  Viking/Overlook 
of  N.Y.,  I can  add  that  the  poems  in 
the  book  were  written  partly 
while  I was  a Radcliffe  Fellow  in 
Poetry,  1975-76,  and  under  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Award  in  1978,"  writes  FREYA 
MANFRED.  She  adds  that  she 
lives  with  her  husband,  Tom  Pope, 
a screenwriter,  in  Ojai,  California. 

CYNTHIA  MACDONALD  teach- 
es in  the  writing  program  at  the 
University  of  Houston.  She  is  best 
known  for  her  books  Amputa- 
tions and  Transplants. 

STANLEY  PLUMLY  also  teaches 
in  the  Houston  Writing  Program. 
Out-of-the-Body  Travel  is  his 
most  recent  collection. 

DENNIS  SCHMITZ  will  have  a 
new  book,  String,  from  Ecco  Press 
in  the  spring. 

CHARLES  SIMIC's  most  recent 
publication  is  the  new  collection  in 
FIELD'S  T ranslation  Series,  Vasko 

Popa's  Homage  to  the  Lame  Wolf. 

Since  his  recent  retirement  from 
Lewis  and  Clark  College,  WIL- 
LIAM STAFFORD  has  had  even 
more  time  for  readings  and  writ- 
ings. His  new  and  selected  poems, 
Stories  That  Could  Be  True,  is  a 
book  to  own  and  cherish. 

PAMELA  STEWART  is  authorof, 
among  others,  Half-Tones,  Ma- 
guey Press. 


This  is  BLANCA  VARELA's 
second  appearance  in  FIELD.  "A 
Game"  is  from  her  first  book, 
Ese  Puerto  Existe.  "Persona"  and 
"Canto  Villano"  are  from  her  lat- 
est book.  Canto  Villano.  She  lives 
in  Lima,  Peru  and  directs  that 
city's  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica 
bookstore.  Her  translator,  E.A. 
HAMILTON  is  the  writing  pro- 
gram at  Oberlin,  and  wishes  es- 


pecially to  thank  Pat  Ikeda  and 
Karen  Propp  for  their  assistance. 

BRUCE  WEIGL's  book,  A Ro- 
mance, is  just  out  fromPittsburgh. 
He  is  currently  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Little 
Rock. 

C.  D.  WRIGHT  is  the  author  of 
Terrorism,  from  Lost  Roads  Press. 
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